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Automaphones Increase the Income 


With no extra expense on switchboard or 
lines, Automaphones will yield a greater net 
income. Companies operating in states with 
Public Service Commissions are regularly al- 
lowed an increase in rental over the standard 
magneto rates. 


The increased return from only a few 
Automaphones will pay for the ringing cur- 
rent used in an exchange and as the service 
develops, the increase will make a noticeable 
showing on the yearly balance sheet. 


Besides an increase in rental, the first cost of the Automaphone is lower than a standard mag- 
neto instrument. Plant investment for new equipment is held at a low figure yet the income will 
be greater. 

Provide preferred service for your discriminating subscribers and you will be doing your com- 
pany a good turn financially. 


Write for information and quotation. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 


8T. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. POST GLOVER 7. "wm co. 
St. Paul, Minn. Cincinnati, 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY co. 
Spokane, Wash 
B-R acre. COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















“INDIANA” 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


HERE’S ANOTHER ONE— 


When municipal departments write in un- 
solicited letters attesting to the reliability 
of a product, you can “bet your last dime” 
that product has real merit. 


A few weeks ago we showed you a letter 
from the city of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
(Fire Alarm Department). Here’s another 
one from the City of Savannah, Ga., en- 


dorsing VAC-M Ar rs. 
PROVEN BEST BY TEST orsing Arresters 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire krown to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
one from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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CITY OF SAVANNAH, GA, 
Electrical Department 
September lith, 1923. 


National Elec. ” tae 
Co., Toledo, Oh 


Gentlemen: 


Our lightning season is 
practically closed and I 
am pleased to say that we 
did not have a single fuse 
blown on our fire alarm 
system during any of the 
summer storms. None of 
the sixteen Primo Giant 
Arresters protecting our 
overhead fire alarm lines 
were damaged by lightning. 

Something kept the 
lightning out of our fire 
alarm equipment; let’s say 
it was the Primo Giants. 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) T. P. Sandiford, 
City Electrician. 





You can’t afford to 
be without sound 
protection during 
spring and summer 
storms (or during 
the year-’round for 
that matter). 


VAC-M’s will give 
you 100% protection. 
THE NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC 


SPECIALTY CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


You won't regret a VAC-M 


trial for your system. 
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Whether wholly 
justified or not, spe- 
cial emphasis is be- 
ing laid these days on the dangers that 
No doubt 
they are exaggerated, but in any event men 


hover over business conditions. 


in the telephone industry can have the 
assurance that their business will not be 
seriously affected, even though times do 
slow up in this presidential, political year, 
for experience has proved that in periods 
of depression the telephone business, com- 
paratively speaking, pursues the even 
tenor of its way. 

Buying may fall off as people seek to 
curtail expenses, but the necessity of tele- 
phone service continues without inter- 
ruption. 

* * * x 

The records show that while public serv- 
ice companies do not yield the big profits 
that come to other lines of business in 
boom times, they also do not suffer the big 
losses that general business meets when 
things are in a slump. This is a feature 
of the law of compensation. 

Rate commissions have recognized this 
fact, and have refused to cut rates in 
times of depression and low prices, for 
the reason that in the utility industry 
there are no fat and lean periods as in 
other lines. This freedom from wide fluc- 
tuations is becoming more apparent—and 
more attractive—to investors who are seek- 
ing a safe place for their capital to work. 

: ee 6 

Telephone companies should strive to 
impress on their communities the fact that 
the telephone business is fortunate in that 


it is not affected by industrial depression 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


to the extent that most other lines are 
affected. This is 


driven home, 


an argument easily 
for the average man will 
keep his telephone service even though he 
is cutting expenses in many other direc- 
tions. 

By applying this logic to the general 
public, the advantages of investment in a 
company that retains its normal volume 
of business in dull times—even though it 
does not boom in periods of great pros- 
perity—are readily made apparent to all. 

The fact that in the first four months of 
this year more money was invested in pub- 
lic service companies than in any other 
line—including railroads or industrials— 
shows that the public is waking up to the 
advantages mentioned. 

x * * xk 

So far as the general business situation 
is concerned, there seems to be a tendency 
to magnify unduly the signs of industrial 
slackening. No doubt politics is the cause 
of most of the pessimism. It is a political 
year, and every group of politicians is 
trying to convince the voters that dangers 
are threatening that can be averted only 
by placing their particular group in con- 
trol of affairs. 

Delay in Congress on the tax reduction 
program, as well as some of the pending 
affirmative legislation calling for big ap- 
propriations, has naturally caused business 
Business will breathe more 
and the 
actual reduction of taxes, now definitely 


uncertainty. 


freely when Congress adjourns, 


known, willease the tension materially. 


There may be dan- 

gers hovering over 

prosperity, but, as a 

matter of fact, that is nothing new. As 
one observer says: 

“The truth is that 


United States has always been confronted 


business in the 
by serious difficulties, the only difference 
being that when the current feeling is 
optimistic, the dangers that threaten our 
progress are given only passing notice. 
When fear prevails and pessimism flour- 
ishes, each menacing factor is trotted out 
for the closest kind of inspection.” 
es eS & 

Opposed to the so-called perils there 
United 
States exports in April showed a 7 per 
Building 


bond sales are 


are many signs of encouragement. 


cent increase over a year ago. 
activities are increasing, 
growing and more life insurance is being 
written. On the ten-year average the crop 
outlook is well up to normal in most states. 

There will be a riot of political activity 
fcr the next five months, beginning with 
the national conventions in June and end- 
ing with the election November 4, but the 
country will survive, keep at work and 
probably be disposed to celebrate Thanks- 
giving Day in the customary spirit on 
November 27. 

x * * & 

Developments regarding telephone rates 
are always important and interesting, and 
it is also especially gratifying to commend 
the rate commission that shows a dispo- 
sition to be fair to the service company. 

The Glen Telephone Co., of Johnstown, 
m  Ye 


rates approximately $3 a year on its more 


filed a new schedule raising its 
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than 10,000 stations, and the public service 
commission acquiesced, as the previous 
rates were admittedly lower than those 
of exchanges of the same size in that 
vicinity. 


No objection was filed to the company’s 


new schedule, and the commission made no 
special investigation of the case, being 
convinced that fairness and justice justi- 
fied the The Glen 
company will devote most of the additional 


income to improvements and extensions at 


increased revenue. 


Gloversville, the largest of its ten ex- 
changes. 
*« * *” * 

TELEPHONY’S attention is called to an- 
other example of how well an efficiently- 
managed local company can entrench itself 
in the esteem of its community. The Jen- 
nings (Okla.) Telephone Co. has received 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Washington, Puyallup, June 18 and 19. 

Vermont, Fairlee, Lake Morey Inn, 
June 20 and 21. 

Northern Indiana, 
June 24, 25 and 26. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 


Lake Wawasee, 








strong commendation for its excellent 
service from H. W. Hubenthal, telephone 
engineer of the Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 


ciation, who stated in a communication to 
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the local press that the service rendered 
by the company is “second to none in the 
state.” 

Mr. Hubenthal, formerly telephone engi- 
neer for the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, based this praise not only on his 
personal survey of conditions, but on the 
result of a canvass among all classes of 
telephone users, “all of whom,” said he, 
“had a good word for the telephone com- 
pany, not a.complaint being registered, 
which is saying a great deal for the tele- 
phone company.” 

Publication of this unusual tribute on 
the first page of the local newspapers 
added to the good will enjoyed by the 
Jennings company, under the guidance of 
Manager E. D. 


Simpkins, and empha- 


sizes the value of advertising friendly 


public relations. 


Photograph Transmission by Wire 


Successful Demonstration by A. T. & T. Co. of Picture Transmission Over 
Telephone Wires from Cleveland to New York—Picture Transmitted in Less 
Than Five Minutes—Principles of New Process—Its Commercial Possibilities 


The demonstration of picture transmis- 
sion by wire between Cleveland, Ohio, and 
New York City on May 19 has created 
a great deal of interest throughout the 
country. Details additional to those pre- 
sented in TELEPHONY of May 24 are now 
available, together with prints of photo- 
graphs transmitted by the new process. 
Telephone men throughout the country are 
naturally much interested in this latest de- 
velopment in the use of telephone wires. 

The general principles of the process 
are simple enough, although there is an 
infinite amount of complexity in the de- 
tails. The basis for it all is that, by 
means of a photo-electric cell every varia- 
tion of a beam of light can be translated 
into a variation of electric current, which 
can again be translated into a variation of 
light. 

The source of light used in the sending 
machine which was located in Cleveland 
is the same as an ordinary automobile 
lamp. A small spot of light from the 
lamp is passed through a lens and direct- 
ed upon the photographic film upon which 
the picture to be transmitted has been 
transferred. This film has been caught by 
the sides and held taut in the form of a 
cylinder. 

As this cylinder revolves, a very small 
and intense beam of light shines through 
the film and falls upon a potassium pencil 
which runs through the center of the cyl- 
inder. This piece of potassium forms a 
highly sensitive photo-electric cell. The 
film is rotated at a uniform speed and 


by means of a screw mechanism is caused 
to advance parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder. 

The motion of the light relative to 
the cylinder, is, therefore, the same as 
that of a phonograph needle relative to a 
cylindrical record. In this way, each 
minute portion of the picture in turn af- 
fects the intensity of the light reaching 
the photo-electric cell. This variation in 


Photograph of President Coolidge Trans- 
mitted Over Telephone Wires from 
Cleveland to New York. 


the amount of light striking the sensitive 
surface of the cell gives rise to a current 
which, through the agency of a vacuum- 
tube amplifier and modulator, controls the 
current flowing through the _ telephone 
line. 

At the receiving end, an unexposed pho- 
tographic film is rotated under a beam 
of light in a manner similar to that at the 
transmitting end. The two films are caused 
to rotate at exactly the same speed and 
the impulses starting from the photo-elec- 
tric cell at the sending end control, by 
means of a new device known as a light 
valve, the amount of light reaching the 
film at the receiving end. 

The amount of light that passes through 
the revolving film at the sending end is, 
of course, constantly lessening and increas- 
ing, according to the black and white that 
make the picture. Where the film is 
wholly transparent, the light passes 
through without loss and causes a com- 
paratively strong current from the photo- 
electric cell. Where the film is dark, the 
light is correspdndingly reduced and so 
is the current. 

The fluctuations of current from the 
photo-electric cell are then imposed on the 
direct current, which flows through the 
telephone wires. This current is several 
billion times as powerful as that caused 
directly by the light, but the strong cur- 
rent is made to reproduce every variation 
in intensity. 

This new current, with all its fluctua- 
tions, was carried over the long dista: 
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telephone wires from Cleveland to Pitts- 
burgh, where it was automatically “stepped 
up” by vacuum tubes until the loss of cur- 
rent in transmission was made good. This 
process was repeated at Philadelphia and 
again at New York. 

Thus fluctuating current was introduced 
at New York into the receiving apparatus. 
It was made to flow through a very thin 
metal wall, which formed one side of the 
slot through which the point of light 
passed, as it copied the Cleveland picture 
on the film in the receiving apparatus. 

This metal wall is placed in a strong 
magnetic field. The field was so oriented 
as to cause the metal wall to move ‘out- 
ward as the current passed through it. 
The stronger the current the farther it 
moved outward, and the wider it opened 
the slot of light. 

The constant vibration of this bit of 
metal caused constant variation in the 
amount of light that could pass through 
the slot. The lines on the revolving film 
were broadened and narrowed accordingly 
and the result was the pictures that were 
received. The changes in ‘the light that 
passed through the film in Cleveland flut- 
tered the light in the receiving instrument 
in New York, registering themselves final- 
ly in the width of the lines on the photo- 
graph produced. 

In order to have the light and shade 
fall at exactly the right points on each 
line, it was necessary that the film cylinder 
in Cleveland and film cylinder in New 
York should move at exactly the same 
rate of speed. This was accomplished by 
a device similar to the synchronizer used 
in the printer-telegraph. Currents flow- 
ing between Cleveland and New York and 
acting in conjunction with tuning forks 
keep moving at equal speed the picture 
itself and the film on which it is 
being copied. 

On each revolution of the film 
at the sending end, the beam of 
light photographed a vertical line 
of varying thickness. As the 
revolution was completed, the 
cylinder was jerked a distance of 
1/65th of an inch to the right. 
Then the spot of light traced a 
second line parallel to the first. 
Then a third, then a fourth, and 
so on. These lines were made at 
the rate of two to a second. 
There were a total of 455 to the 
7-inch picture, and they 
completed in 276 seconds. 

The combinations of thin and 
thick lines make the picture. In 
the first picture to be sent from 
Cleveland on May 19, the Presi- 
cent’s black coat was composed of fat 
black lines, which became very thin as 
they changed from the coat to the white 
collar. Every modification of thin and 
‘road lines combined to bring out the fine 
ines in the President’s face. The work 
vas sufficiently delicate to picture the dots 


were 


President and Mrs. 
Harding—First Photograph 
Distance Wires at Public Demonstration. 
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in the veil of Mrs. Coolidge’s. Sixty-five 
lines to an inch was found to be the best 
for ordinary news pictures. The number 


of lines per inch can be increased greatly 
in order to do finer work. 
The apparatus is so designed as to trans- 











Cobb and Speaker at Opening of Ball Game 
in Cleveland, One of the Photographs 
Transmitted by Wire from Cleve- 
land to New York. 


mit a picture 5 inches by 7 inches in a 
little less than five minutes. The picture 
is received in such form that, after photo- 
graphic development of the usual sort, it 
is ready for newspaper or other reproduc- 
tion. Line drawings, printing and hand- 
writing can also be transmitted. As films 
can be used for transmission while still 





Coolidge at the Funeral 
“‘Telephoned”’ 


wet, this system eliminates the delay which 
would otherwise be caused by drying. 
The demonstration on May 19 was the 
first public one held by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of its new ma- 
chine for transmitting pictures over wires. 
The sending end of the apparatus was at 


of President 
Over Long 
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Room 725 in the Discount Building, Cleve- 
land, and ‘the receiving end on the elev- 
enth floor at 195 Broadway, New York. 
The installation is practically ready for 
commercial use, and pictures will be avail- 
able to New York newspapers and news 
agencies without charge during the Re- 
publican National Convention in Cleveland. 
During the Democratic convention in 
New York the will be in 
the opposite direction, the receiving ap- 
paratus being set up in Chiéago, and what- 
ever pictures are “wired” from New York 
will be available to the Chicago newspaper 
men. The new apparatus will thus be 
tested under the stress of news-gathering 


transmission 


conditions. 

In the course of the demonstration on 
May 19, a request was sent from New 
York for fresh photographs. Cleveland 
reported the day to be too dark for pho- 
tography out of doors, but a picture was 
then taken of the transmitting apparatus 
and of three men examining it—Elbert H. 
Saker, president of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer Co.; Edward A. Evans, of The 
Oklahoma News; and C. P. Cooper, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

That was taken at 3:59 p. m. and de- 
veloped on the spot. Then a print was 
taken of it, because it is better, for tech- 
nical reasons, to send a positive. The du- 
plicate of it emerged from the developing 
bath under the red light in the New York 
office at 4:43, and 44 minutes thus elapsed 
from the time the picture was taken in 
Cleveland until it was reproduced in New 
York City. 

The pictures sent during the demonstra- 
tion were all 5 inches by 7 inches, but 
the apparatus can be adjusted for sending 
pictures of different sizes. After the film 
has been put on the instrument it takes 
4 minutes and 36 seconds to send 
it. The pictures “wired” on May 
19, some of 


which are repro- 


duced on these pages, were all 
suitable for newspaper reproduc- 
tion. They exhibited faces with 
remarkable distinctness. 

They were received over the 
wire one after another with un- 
varying Both in 
speed of transmission and excel- 
lence of result, they were far 
ahead of other pictures 
which have been sent long dis- 


distinctness. 


any 


tances by wire, cable or radio. 

One of the pictures that came 
through May 20 was the result 
of a special test made in Cleve- 
land. The Cleveland operators 
were asked to take a picture on 
the streets and transmit it, the 
object being to estimate how long it would 
take to get an action picture taken in 
Cleveland to New York. 

The picture was snapped on the street 
in Cleveland at 3:38 New York time. At 
3:58 it had been developed from the nega- 
tive and transformed into a positive ready 
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to go on the drum of the Cleveland trans- 
mitting machine. It was put on the drum 
wet, as it had come from the fixing bath, 
the time that would have been required for 
drying it having been saved. 

At 4:01 the drum in the Cleveland ma- 
chine and the synchronized drum in New 
York began to revolve, thus starting the 
process of registering the picture in that 
city. At 4:06 the completed negative was 
off the drum in New York. At 4:11 if 
was completel¥ developed. A period of 
33 minutes had thus been required be- 
tween the click of the camera shutter in 
Cleveland and turning out a completed 
negative of the picture in New York. 

“Experiments could have been made 
earlier, but with less prospect of success,” 
said an engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in explaining the 
apparatus. 

“Recent technical progress along four 
different lines convinced the directors of 
the company that it was time to order this 
invention to be invented, for it is an in- 
vention that was absolutely made to order. 

The first thing necessary was telephone 
lines of the highest quality, free from in- 
terference. In the early days of trans- 
continental telephoning, the quality would 
not have been high enough to do the ex- 
tremely fine work that is necessary. Im- 
provement of the past five years have 
made this possible. 

The second thing that made this possi- 
ble was the recent improvement in vacuum 
amplifying devices. 

The third was the photo-electric cell. 
The cell itself, or the photo-electric ef- 
fect, is at least 35 years old, but it is 
only very recently that it has been im- 
proved so that it responds to light so per- 
fectly that the variations of electrical cur- 
rent are made practically :dentical with 
the variations of light. The fourth funda- 
mental necessity was the improvement in 
the synchronizer that has taken place in 
the last few years. 


These things were in such shape a year 
ago that the company knew it could get a 
process of telephoning pictures if it want- 
ed to spend the money. The situation con- 
vinced the company’s directors that there 
would be a market for it. 

The commercial end of this invention 
has still to be worked out. We are hope- 
ful that pictures can be sent for a long 
distance over it at a comparatively low 
price. Each picture requires the use of 
the wire for less than five minutes. There 
is no delay in getting connections, as in 
long distance calls, and that means econ- 
omy. 

On the other hand, wires will need more 
care in their upkeep when they are used 
for sending pictures. At present it re- 
quires two men to operate the sending ap- 
paratus and two men to operate the re- 
ceiving apparatus. We hope soon to sim- 
plify the operation so that a single man 
can tend to each machine. 


TELEPHONY 


There is no reason, as far as I can see, 
that great newspapers and picture services 
may not eventually have these in their 
offices and lease long distance picture tele- 
phones as they now lease telegraph wires.” 

The system is a development of the en- 
gineers of the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. and the Western Electric Co. 
It is the outcome of work covering sev- 
eral years and provides a simple, rapid 
and accurate picture transmitting system 
which will operate over a telephone line. 





Photograph of Cleveland Operator Sent to 
New York Over Long Distance Wires 
in Less Than Five Minutes. 


The apparatus in its present form repre- 
sents the association of many recent in- 
ventions together with standard types of 
telephone and telegraph apparatus which 
have been re-adapted to this new use. 

Wherever it is possible, the invention 
will be used, it was said, in connection 
with wires, rather than with radio. Static 
and interfering wave-lengths would make 
radio a less certain method of sending. 
The process, however, can be grafted on 
radio as easily as upon the long distance 
telephone. 

Experiments which the telephone com- 
pany has been making for more than a 
year with England has shown that static 
and other conditions would make radio 
telephoning possible nearly every hour of 
the day in winter and for a few hours of 
the day in summer. The obstacles in the 
way of radio telephoning across the At- 
lantic at present are the lack of interna- 
tional agreements to connect America with 
foreign services and the lack of other in- 
ternational agreements which would give 
a monopoly of a certain band of wave- 
lengths for transatlantic radio telephon- 
ing. 

A few bad lines would spoil a tele- 
phone picture, and it would not be prac- 
tical to send them by radio, therefore, ex- 
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cept when conditions insured comparative 
freedom from interference and static. 

Engineers of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. stated that there were a 
great variety of methods by which pic- 
tures could be sent by wire and that the 
issue between the various companies and 
inventors is which can send the best pic- 
tures at the highest speed and least cost. 
They were sure that the “telephone” pic- 
ture they were demonstrating was far 
ahead of the field at the present day. 

One of the telephone officials in New 
York City gave the following summary of 
the possibilities : 

“What we have at present,” he said, “is 
a laboratory apparatus that seems to have 
demonstrated it possesses the power to 
transmit pictures rapidly over long dis- 
tances with a satisfactory quality of re- 
production. 

What will be required in the develop- 
ment of a service along commercial lines 
are refinements that will lead to ease of 
operation and economy in use. In the first 
place, this service will require a first-class 
telephone wire for good results. Nothing 
inferior to that will do. We have that, of 
course, but if the service is to be main- 
tained on any large scale, it will bring its 
problems to provide the proper channel 
without interfering with telephone service. 

Then we shall have to design a type of 
apparatus that any one can handle. Our 
present results have been obtained with 


-experts handling the experiments, and lab- 


oratory apparatus. We must devise some 
kind of a machine that will operate eco- 
nemically, that will not get out of order, 
dnd that will do these things when it is 
operated from any place by any sort of an 
operator. That is a very necessary stage 
of development. 

We are in the dark ourselves as to how 
the service will develop and to what lines 
it will extend. It all depends upon the 
demand. Since this is an entirely new 
thing, we cannot be sure what the demand 
will be, although we believe it will be con- 
siderable. 

At first glance it would seem as though 
newspapers and picture services would be 
our first customers. In time, however, 
many other uses will probably be found 
for such a service. For instance, the po- 
lice would find value in rushing to some 
distant city the picture of some one who 
is ‘wanted’ and who is believed to be in 
that city. For purposes of quick identifi- 
cation in distant places, there would prob- 
ably be no better system. 

If we should find, for instance, that 
there was a call to wire only a few pic- 
tures a day, the service would scarcely 
pay, for we should have to charge a rate 
that would be almost prohibitive. It costs 
money to maintain a circuit to a distant 
place, and then there are two operators to 
each machine at present. If we had only 
a slight use for them, the service could 
not be operated economically. If there 
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was a full-time demand, however, it will 
be seen that the service would cost us less 
per picture. 

We believe the demand will be such 
that we can operate the system on a rea- 
sonable cost to those who wish to send 
pictures by this method. It will probably 
be several months before we decide the 
service has developed technically beyond 
the demonstration stage, and then we shall 
announce our readiness to operate the 
service commercially. 

There are many details to attend to be- 
fore this can be done. For instance, we 
are a public utility company and the ques- 
tion of rates and other matters will have 
ts be threshed out.” 

The demonstration of transmitting pic- 
tures will be continued until after the na- 
tional conventions of both parties. 


Bell Takes Over Formal Operation 
of Controlled Companies. 

Bell companies throughout the country 
are taking the necessary steps to place 
under their direct operating control com- 
panies which they have for some time 
controlled through stock ownership. Fol- 
lowing this manifest policy the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. the first of the year took 
over in its own name the formal operation 
of the Citizens Telephone Exchange, of 
Sheboygan. 

In TELEPHONY of May 24 announcement 
was made to the effect that the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, on May 12 
and 13, authorized the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to purchase the properties 
of the Buffum Telephone Co., the Missouri 
Central Telephone Co. and the Boonville 
Telephone Co. 

In last week’s issue notice was given 
that the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. had 
filed a petition with the state public serv- 
ice commission asking for permission to 
purchase the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Columbus. Hearing on this application 
will come up before the Indiana Public 
Service Commission on June 12. 

The Indiana Bell has also petitioned the 
commission for permission to take over 
the following Bell-controlled companies: 
Parke County Telephone Co., of Rock- 
ville; Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Clinton, and the New Home Telephone 
Co., of Linton. The New Home case will 
come up for hearing on June 9, while the 
case of the Parke County company was 
scheduled for hearing on June 2 and that 
ot the Indiana company of Clinton on 
June 4. 

All of the companies named have been 
owned by the Bell, through a majority 
stock control, for some time and, as pre- 
viously stated, the steps now being taken 
are made in order that the Bell companies 
may formally take over the properties and 
operate them in the name of the Bell sub- 
Sidiary operating in the respective states. 

The impression may have been created, 
upon reading the items referred to, that 
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the Bell is engaged in buying a number 
of Independent properties. Such is not 
the case, however, for as already stated 
the stock ownership in the companies men- 
tioned has been held by the Bell for some 
time and the steps now being taken are to 
enable it to bring them under the Bell 
company name. 


Oklahoma Association to Hold 
District Telephone Meetings. 
The telephone division of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association will hold two dis- 
trict telephone meetings early this month, 
one at Wynona, June 9, and the other at 
Enid, June 12. These are the beginning 








Toll Message Tax Repealed, Effec- 
tive July 3. 

President Coolidge on June 2 signed 
the new United States tax law which 
eliminates the tax on telephone and 
telegraph messages. 

Parts of the bill become effective at 
once and certain excise tax charges be- 
come effective in 30 days. These include 
the repeal of the tax on telephone and 
telegraph messages. 

The tax bill became a law the day 
after the President signed it, so the 
repeal of the telephone message tax 
becomes effective on July 3. 








of a series of eight district meetings that 
are held in the state by the association 
each year. 

The program for the Wynona meeting 
includes addresses by Dr. W. W. White, 
mayor of Wynona; E. H. McHenry, man- 
ager, Wagoner Telephone Co.; L. E. 
Thrasher, Poteau, president, Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co.; M. A. Sanders, 
Oklahoma City, connecting agent, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; J. P. Gibson, 
Elmore City, president Western Tele- 
phone Co., also president Oklahoma 
State Bankers’ Association; E. F. Mece- 
Kay, manager, and H. W. Huben- 
thal, engineer, Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation; B. Richardson, Oklahoma 
City, telephone engineer, Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission; W. B. Gover, pres- 
ident, and Rev. O. W. Williams, secretary, 
Wynona Business Men’s Association. 

An interesting feature of the Wynona 
and Enid meetings will be talks by young 
women operators on operating and com- 
mercial problems. 


Wants I. C. C. Rates and Utilities 
Barred from Federal Courts. 

Two bills aimed at the Bell company 
were introduced in Congress May 26 by 
Representative Samuel Dickstein of the 
12th New York district. 

One of them would give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission jurisdiction over 
telegraph, telephone and cable companies, 
both wire and wireless, engaged in com- 
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merce between the states or between the 
United States and a foreign country. The 
second bill would prohibit public utilities 
from bringing actions at law or in equity 
in a federal court unless such corporation 
shall have previously tried the case in a 
State court. 

In explaining his reasons for presenting 
the latter measure Mr. Dickstein said: 

“This bill will prohibit all public util- 
ities from bringing action or proceedings 
relating to rates or other charges to the 
United States court at law or in equity 
unless such person or corporation has 
heretofore made an application to a state 
court having jurisdiction and such state 
court has finally decided the issue in- 
volved; and in the event some right that 
they may claim was not granted by the 
state court, the public utilities may apply 
to the United States Supreme Court.” 

The other bill provides that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall have 
authority to fix rates for telephone, tele- 
graph and cable service and to “prevent 
unjust discrimination and unreasonable 
preferences.” It also authorizes the com- 
mission to pass upon the “quality” of tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable service afforded 
the public. 


District Conference to Be Held by 
Minnesota Association. 

The Minnesota Telephone Association 
will hold nine district conferences in the 
southern part of the state this month, as 
a result of recent action of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee, at the sugges- 
tion of a large number of member com- 
panies. The meetings will be held at the 
following points on the dates given: 

St. James, June 17; Slayton, June 18; 
Canby, June 19; Redwood Falls, June 20; 
Waconia, June 23; St. Peter, June 24; 
Blooming Prairie, June 25; Rushford, 
June 26; and Pine Island, June 27. 

Every telephone company in Minnesota 
is urged to plan to have a number of rep- 
resentatives at one or more meetings. 


Garden Valley of Erskine, Minn., 
to Buy Farmers’ Company. 
The Garden Valley Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Erskine, Minn., will take 
over the Red Lake Eastern Marshall 
Farmers’ Co-operative Telephone Co., 
which operates in the eastern part of Pen- 
nington county, when the agreement for 
the sale and transfer has received the ap- 
proval of the state railroad and ware- 
house commission, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Manager Thomas 
Vollom of the Garden Valley company. 
About 200 telephones are operated by 
the Red Lake Eastern Marshall company, 
and the system is valued at approximately 
$8,000. The Garden Valley company is 
one of the largest in the state, serving 
some 4,000 subscribers, the value of plant 
and equipment being placed at approxi- 

mately $175,000. 
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QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY IN CONSIDERING APPLICANTS FOR 
POSITIONS IN TELEPHONE OPERATING WORK 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


There are eleven essential points for managers and chief operators to consider well before employing young 


women for telephone operating work. 


Home Life. 
From what sort of a family are you obtaining her? Are her people respected in the community? Are they 


law-abiding, honest and industrious people? Do they keep their bills paid? 
They should be all of these. 


School Record. 
What was the applicant’s school record? Was she industrious and anxious to make her grades? Was she 


a pupil who could be trusted behind the teachers’ backs? 
Yes? Then consider her. No? Do not. 


Education. 
Did she graduate? If not, when did she quit school and why? 
High school graduates preferred. Nothing less than a grade school graduate eligible. 


Previous Experience. 
What previous experience, if any, did she have in telephone work? If she has been employed in any other 


kind of work, what amount of experience and what reasons can she give for leaving? 


What references can she furnish? 
Do not consider her if she cannot furnish satisfactory references. 


Character. 
What is her reputation in your community; in any community where she previously was engaged? Has 


she gotten people guessing whether she is right or wrong? 

Her character is what she knows she possesses—good or bad. Her reputation is what she has permitted to 
be built around her character by her actions in a community as judged by the people in the community. 

If she does not care what people in her community think about her, will she care what people think about 
her company or other employes? 

No? Then do not consider her. 


Health. 
Is she sound in health? Has she good eyesight? Good hearing? 
She should be physically 100 per cent, between 18 and 25, sound in limb, back, hearing, and have at least 


satisfactorily corrected eyesight. 


Undivided Responsibilities. 
Will she be able to work any hours assigned to her and give her work first attention? Is she so situated 


that she must keep up all unemployed hours outside the telephone company in another distinct responsibility? 
If the hours outside of her employment hours at the telephone company are used for other regular responsi- 


bilities, she cannot satisfactorily qualify tor either job. 


Loyalty. 
Does she indicate loyalty in her expressions to you regarding other people, for example, former employers, 


or teachers? 
Do not consider her if she seems to indicate disloyalty. 


Regularity. 
Can she guarantee that she will be normally regular in attendance? 


Expect a definite answer one way or another. 


Punctuality. 
Can she guarantee that she will be normally punctual in reporting for duty? 


Expect a definite answer one way or another. 


Capacity. 
What conclusions have you drawn by this time in your interview? Do you consider that she has the mental 


capacity to fulfill any responsibility, from that of an operator to that of an executive, in the course of time? 
Do not consider her if she cannot qualify beyond the work of an operator. You cannot afford to for her 


sake or your company’s. 


























Humanizing the Business Letter 


Human Relationships Form the Greatest Unsolved Problem—Inspiring Plea 
for More Character in Letter Writing, More Truth and Sincerity, More 
Naturalness and Clearness—Address Before The Executives’ Club of Chicago 


Vice-President, DeLong Hook & Eye Co., 


Because the greatest unsolved problem 
of the human race is the problem of 
human relationships, it follows that what 
the world needs right now to straighten 
out its tangles and misunderstandings is 
manly leadership of the highest type. To 
try to get anywhere, without the guidance 
of men whose character will ring true in 
every market place, will- result in about 
the same way as an effort to divert the 
discharge of the Mississippi River into the 
bunghole of a barrel. 

So will you not try to see with me that 
head and heart must be right before we 
tackle the big job of trying to persuade 
and influence other folks through the me- 
dium of the written word. Indeed, it 
might be well for us to pause for a few 
minutes and contemplate the head and 
heart qualities of that unusual American 
who, about five years ago, said “Put out 
the light, please,” to his faithful attend- 
ant, James Amos, and then approached 
his grave like one who wraps the draperies 
of his couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams. 

And now with the memories of this 
splendid life of inspiration flashing before 
you, I ask you to listen while I give you 
Theodore Roosevelt’s own words as re- 
gards what he termed the chief aim of 
human existence: 


There are many forms of triumph, but 
there is no other success that in any shape 
or way approaches that which is open to 
the men and women who have the right 
ideals. 

These are the men and women who see 
that it is the intimate and homely things 
that count most. They are the men and 
women who have the courage to strive for 
the happiness which comes only with labor, 
effort and self-sacrifice, and only to those 
whose joy in life springs in part from 
power of work and sense of duty. 


How many people today fail to give ex- 
pression to the sense of duty within their 
own minds and hearts. They know they 
have a responsibility other than their own 
selfish desires, yet they choloroform their 
own consciences and sit on the lid of their 
own better selves continually. Roosevelt 
\2s not always right in everything, but 
he was always right in the expression of 
that sense of duty which led him to oppose 
that which appeared to be injustice. He 
was always right in his desire to do some- 
thing—not for Roosevelt—but for the 
other fellow. 

With this setting I am led, first of all, 


By Charles R. Wiers, 


to make an earnest plea for more char- 
acter in letter writing. It was character 
rather than guns or ammunition that won 
our great fight for democracy. There is 
no reality in guns. There is no reality in 
swords. But there is reality in character, 
whether it is displayed on the battlefield, 
in the quietude of the home or amid the 
hum of machinery. 

Character Needed in Letter Writing. 

If character is such a worth-while fac- 
tor, we may believe that our business mes- 
sages will never become ambassadors of 
helpfulness unless they are conspicuous for 
the things by which the world measures 
the beauty and strength of genuine man- 
hood. 

You will agree with this when you recall 
some of the imaginary cleverness that is 
inflicted upon a gullible public all of the 
time by men who pose as letter writers. 
Only the other day, for example, I ran 
across a letter advertising electric appli- 
ances in which the first paragraph was 
launched with a story about a corn salve 
doctor. 

Why must you or I be called upon to 
wade through such a mass of pointless 
nonsense to. get at the meat of a letter? 
Why must the other man insist that we 
laugh when we don’t feel like it, or waste 
a lot of precious time on nothing before 
he gives us his story about an automobile 
or a vacuum cleaner? Wouldn't it be bet- 
ter to assume that the average mortal who 
gets a letter is a human being and will 
read it if its wording proves that a red- 
fisted man, rather than a sissy, prepared 
it? 

What the business world needs today, 
and what it will need tomorrow, is more 
character, more warm heartedness, more 
sympathy, and more common sense. The 
right use of these homely virtues will de- 
velop men everywhere along broader lines 
and enable them to understand in their 
wildest moments of greed and selfishness 
that “he profits most who serves best.” 


Plea for Truth and Sincerity. 

For obvious reasons I cannot justly 
plead for more character in our talks with 
customers without making a similar plea 
for more truth and more sincerity. The 
purpose of thousands of letters is defeated 
because they are crowded with bluff, bunk 
and bluster. Throughout the adjustment 
period following the World War, I saw 
any number of things staged in the name 
of business that would make Judas re- 
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semble a miserable piker. Similar stunts 
are still being enacted with striking regu- 
larity. 

The other night I saw Cousin Webster 
in “The Old Soak” portray the whole 
thing in striking form. Perhaps some of 
you have seen him. If so, you will recall 
that he always looked pious and never 
missed an opportunity to distribute Chris- 
tian advice with a lavish hand. But that 
was not the limit of Cousin’s activities. 
He did much more. Every time he looked 
pious, he was figuring how he could get 
hold of Mrs. Hawley’s express stock, 
which was rapidly increasing in value, and 
how he could operate as a bootlegger with- 
out being called anything more than a 
banker. 


Cousin Webster does not stand alone by 
any means. He has lots of company. Be- 
cause you know that to be true, I urge you 
all to join in a concerted drive for sin- 
cerity and earnestness in all kinds of pub- 
licity work. Make it plain to your fellow- 
workers that the other fellow will over- 
look even flagrant errors in the composi- 
tion of a writer, or faulty delivery on the 
part of a speaker, if he is convinced that 
the man behind the message is telling the 
truth and means everything he says. 

Calvin Coolidge is rapidly climbing the 
ladder of public esteem because he is not 
bluffing the American people. Secretary 
Mellon, although a very wealthy man, is 
not practicing any insincerity in his han- 
dling of the tax reduction program. Mag- 
nus Johnson may not have the grace and 
persuasion of a Henry Cabot Lodge, yet I 
believe the rank and file of people will 
give him credit for the utmost sincerity. 


Let us so conduct ourselves, both in our 
verbal and written contacts, as to merit an 
unstinted measure of praise and admira- 
tion for a sincere effort to play the game 
on the square. 


My third point concerns Clearness. 
Every man who deals, verbally or other- 
wise, with other folks, must make plain 
to them what he knows himself—not an 
easy job. However, we continue to run 
on like Tennyson’s brook, in the belief that 
our mixed audiences on the farm, the alley 
and the avenue will understand whatever 
is plain to us, no matter how obscure or 
uninteresting our imaginary good stuff 
may be when it is transferred to the writ- 
ten sheet. 


It’s time we effected some badly needed 
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reforms in this direction. It is time to 
learn that our letters will simply represent 
a mass of wasted effort unless they are 
well adapted to the needs and intelligence 
of the reader. 

The great Lincoln recognized this many 
years ago, hence the plainness of his mes- 
sages which are growing in power and in- 
fluence with the march of the years. 
Listen to what he said once with regard 
to the care and thought he used when 
preparing anything that was intended to 
help others: 


I never went to school more than six 
months in my life, but I can say this—that 
among my earliest recollections, | remem- 
ber how, when a mere child, I used to get 
irritated when anybody talked to me in a 
way I could not understand. I do not 
think I ever got angry at anybody else 
in my life; but that always disturbed my 
temper, and has ever since. I can remem- 
ber going to my little bedroom, after hear- 
ing the neighbors talk of an evening with 
my father, and spending no small part of 
the night walking up and down, trying to 
make out the exact meaning of their say- 
ings. 

I could not sleep, although I tried to, 
when I got on such a hunt for an idea, 
until I had caught it, and when I thought 
I had got it, I was not satisfied until I had 
put it into language plain enough, as I 
thought, for any boy I knew to com- 
prehend. This was kind of a passion with 
me, and it has stuck to me; for I am never 
easy now when I am handling a thought 
till I have bounded it north, bounded it 
south, bounded it east, and bounded it 
west. 


Another man who is a devotee of ciear- 
cut expression and who, like almost every 
other man in public office will always be 
misjudged, at least by those who think 
peanut thoughts, is our able Secretary of 
State, Chas. E. Hughes. A prominent bu- 
reau head in Washington recently said of 
Mr. Hughes: 


It is a delight to listen to him when he 
has anything of moment to say at Cabinet 
meetings. With words that exactly ex- 
press his meaning, and in language plain 
and explicit, he states a proposition so 
clearly that everybody at once understands 
it. 

Wouldn’t you like to have your friends 
and customers pay you a similar compli- 
ment? Well, talk first class United States, 
and don’t inflict the output of your mental 
machinery upon the waiting multitude, 
provided you want it to be favorably re- 
ceived and promptly acted upon, until you 
have bounded it east, west, north and 
south. The good book has it right when 
it says, “Words fitly spoken are like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Fourth, I urge you to be natural—just 
yourself—nobody else. A few years ago 
I went with a friend of mine to hear an 
evangelist. Shortly after he started to hit 
on all six I observed that one of his acro- 
batic stunts was that of trying to stand on 
one foot. He did an awkward job. 


Finally, I turned to my friend and sug- 
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gested that our evangelist was trying to 
imitate somebody. My friend said I was 
intoxicated with the juice of the prune. 
At any rate, I kept the incident in mind 
until Billy Sunday came along, and then I 
saw how natural it was for Billy to stand 
on one foot and how impossible it was for 
any of his competitors to duplicate the 
same stunt. 

The years have given us only one Lin- 
coln, one Roosevelt, one Shakespeare and 
one Emerson. We may sit at their feet for 
wisdom and inspiration, but if we try to 
reproduce them in either word or deed or 
both, we are sure to make a sorry mess of 
our own individuality. And don’t forget 
that individuality is a choice possession en- 
titled to the fullest development along per- 
sonal lines. 

Now let’s see how interesting we are 
when we are just ourselves. It is related 
that in a certain establishment the office 
boy had to write a dunning letter during 
the absence of the bookkeeper. Here’s 
what he wrote: 


Gentlemen : 


You owe us $300.00. Unless you pay us 
within the next ten days we'll take steps 
that will astonish you. 

Yours respectfully, 


Who will dispute the force, the logic, 
and the originality of this letter? How 
much more sensible it is than if our office 
boy had tried to write like the book- 
keeper. 

Believe I’ll give you another illustration : 


A retail dealer in leather goods in Balti- 
more wrote to.a firm in southern Massa- 
chusetts ordering a large quantity of 
goods. The firm wired him: “Can not fill 
your order until the last consignment is 
paid for.” 

“Unable to wait so long,” telegraphed 
the leather merchant. “Cancel the order.” 


A further glimpse of the natural ap- 
pears in this letter written by Strickland 
Gillilan to a heartless editor who had re- 
jected one of his poems: 


Dear Editor: 


I hasten to answer your rejection slip, 
which has just came to my desk in com- 
pany with a punk poem I had sent you, 
and to state that I resent the veiled note 
of braggadocio in the wording of that 
rejection. 

I can assure you that the rejection of 
that poem is nothing to boast of as an 
achievement or as something original, 
something to set you apart from other 
editors. Why, man, that poem was rejected 
by dozens of other editors long before you 
even saw it! Your rejection of it marks 
you as a dead-common guy. Rejecting that 
poem had become a regular custom among 
editors months before I ever sent it to 
you at all. 


Reading it over again myself, even I can 
see just how little literary judgment it took 
to reject it, too. So there. 


For a fourth illustration, I will give you 
something just as refreshing but a little 
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more serious. It’s only a letter, but note, 
if you please, that it teems with tact and 
sympathy, and also reflects the spirit of a 
man with a heart. Now for the letter: 


Dear Mr. Hodder: 


I was very sorry to learn today of your 
accident, and trust that nothing will stand 
in the way of your hand healing quickly 
and being as strong as ever. 


It is probable that the $23.40 you owe 
us, now overdue, has caused you some 
anxiety and may cause you more unless 
you know how we feel about your mis- 
fortune. 


It is to set your mind at rest that I am 
writing now. I am going to give you an 
extra month’s credit and to ask for no 
more than a small payment on your bill on 
the first of next month. At that time we 
will fix you up so you can settle with us 
on terms that will not be hard on you. 


Don’t worry, then, but rely on us to help 
you get on your feet again. 
Best wishes. 
Yours sincerely. 


As a summary to my point about the joy 
and satisfaction of being natural, I advise 
you to write as you would speak. Tell peo- 
ple what they want to know, and tell it to 
them with the same warmth and natural- 
ness as if you were looking them squarely 
in the eye. 

Yes, and be sure to keep in mind that 
there is not one language for talking and 
another for writing. The same kind of 
language will accommodate both needs 
very nicely. It would also profit you to 
devote a choice place in your memory to 
Elbert Hubbard’s wholesome advice: 
“Write as you feel, but be sure you feel 
right.” 

Of course, you must not only be natural 
when you deal with other folks but you 
must also use words and sentences they 
can easily understand without the aid of a 
dictionary. As John Wanamaker once put 
it: “Keep away from the sentences stuffed 
with the dough of vanity.” 

To sustain my advice, I direct your at- 
tention, first of all, to Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech, which you will recall con- 
Of these 50 
consisted of only two letters and 54 of 
three. Of the complete sentences, there 
are some that simply amaze me with the 
power of the small word. 

Here is one: “Thé world will little note, 
nor long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here.” 
There are 21 words in that sentence. The 
largest word is “remember”—three sylla- 
bles. There are three words of two sy!- 
lables each—“little,” “never,” and “forget.” 

In some respects, I believe this sentence 
is the greatest in the whole speech. Its 
simplicity for one thing is most striking. 
Then there is the contrast in ideas—“what 
we say here” and “what we do here.” 

For a better illustration, we might profit- 
ably consider the 23rd Psalm, which in the 
eloquent words of Henry Ward Beecher 
“has charmed more griefs to rest than all 
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the philosophy in the world.” A few 
verses will serve to prove my point: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

Yea, though I walk through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 


Is it any wonder that this great Psalm, 
which summarizes the manly declarations 
of a manly man is considered, along with 
Paul’s appeal to the Athenians on Mars 
Hill and Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg, 
as one of the three gems in literature? As 
a matter of fact, it teems with unusual 
interest and charm because every word and 
every sentence can be readily understood 
by every man, woman and child. 

As another apt illustration, let us glance 
at the remarkable career of Billy Sunday, 
who impresses me as being one of the 
master salesmen of the 20th Century. Cer- 
tain it is, he is selling a quality article 
which to our shame we are not selling, and 
is reaching some of the greatest crowds 
that have ever been brought into captivity. 


Why is Billy Sunday, who is not gifted 
as an orator, able to reach and impress so 
many thousands of men and women? Well, 
as I analyze his success, it may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that— 


He is intensely human. 

Has a rare knowledge of people. 

Presents an old time message in a way 
that enables other folks to know what he 
is talking about. 


To impress you still further with the 
value of simplicity, I refer you to the 
“Message of Garcia” with which you are 
all familiar. 

You all know about the simple incident 
that inspired Hubbard’s story. You also 
know that the lessons Hubbard drew from 
Lieutenant Rowan’s achievement have been 
translated into about as many languages as 
the Bible, and that the message as a whole, 
although very brief, has gone into the 
remotest corners of the world. 

Another incident that occurs to me con- 
cerns a section hand who died recently 
in Michigan. At his funeral the bearers 
turned the body around while entering the 
church with the result that the head of the 
casket was pointed in the wrong direction. 

The Father turned to them and said, 
“Boys, reverse the corpse.” They looked 
at him in amazement, and for the second 
and third time he made the same request 
without getting anything in the form of 
favorable attention or action. 

At last the big boss, who was sitting in 
one of the front pews, arose to the emer- 


gency and asked the Father if he might . 


speak to them. “Certainly,” he said. 
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The boss then turned to the bearers and 
applied this bit of track language: “Boys, 
turn the bugger ind for ind.” 

A short time ago a customer in Massa- 
chusetts asked what was meant by the 
word “remitttance.” Such a query in 20th 
Century civilization will impress men of 
your intelligence as being very funny. 


It’s not funny, though, when I recall 
that some 10 per cent of the brave boys 
who sailed across the Atlantic to fight our 
battle for democracy, could not read or 
write the English language. It’s not funny 
when memory singles out some of the let- 
ters I saw in my Red Cross experiences in 
Washington during the war period from 
the mothers of our boys who lived in the 
mountains in Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina. 

No matter what you think about this in- 
quiry, I recall that on the day after our 
customer asked what we meant by “re- 
mittance,”’ I stumbled onto this sentence in 
one of our forms—“Your remittance is in- 
sufficient.” I changed it to “You didn’t 
send us enough money.” 

Which of the two sentences do you be- 
lieve was the clearer and most expressive 
for the purpose? 

Now let us move along and consider 
two more incidents from actual life. 

A young woman upon her return from 
Vassar College, approached her grand- 
mother who was doing some baking stunts 
in the kitchen and said: “You see, grand- 
mother, we perforate an aperture in the 
apex of the egg, and then, in turning the 
egg, we perforate an aperture in the other 
end. Then, placing the egg to the lips, 
forcibly inhaling the breath, we discharge 
the egg of its contents.” 

Grandmother looked at her for a min- 
ute and replied: “Isn’t that beautiful! In 
my days, we simply poked a hole in the 
egg and sucked.” 

It’s just the story of the boy in the 
tobacco shop, who was selling cigarettes. 
A man entered and said: “Gimme a pack- 
age of Pall Malls.” 

“Yes, sir, a package of Pall Malls.” 

The next man said: “Gimme a package 
of Pell Mells.” 

“Yes, sir, a package of Pell Mells.” 

And the third customer said: “A pack- 
age of Pal Mals.” 

“Yes, sir, a package of Pal Mals.” 

“What’s the name of those cigarettes?” 
asked the bystander who had listened. 

“The name they call them,” replied the 
clerk. “I am here to sell cigarettes, not to 
teach pronunciation.” 

He was too polite to correct the speech 
of his trade, but remember that he sold a 
package of cigarettes in every instance. 

No further argument need be offered in 
support of my contention that the art of 
talking so other folks can understand you, 
is the basic principle of transacting busi- 
ness successfully. Marshall Field thought 
so much of this same factor that he listed 
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“The Dignity of Simplicity” among the 
twelve things that business men should 
remember. 


The next most important helper to the 
writer of a human letter is tact. Tact, 
more easily comprehended than defined, is 
one of the finest aids imaginable to a man 
who is anxious to achieve his purpose and 
still leave a fine trail of good will wher- 
ever he goes. 


Tact in Letter Writing. 

It may be aptly termed a combination of 
quickness, firmness, readiness, good temper 
and facility—something which never of- 
fends, never excites jealousy, never pro- 
vokes rivalry, never treads upon other peo- 
ple’s toes. It is a man’s best friend and 
helper in storm and sunshine. Probably 
in the ordinary business and social life, 
tact has conquered more worlds and won 
more hearts than genius. 


Along with my advice that you try to be 
more tactful might be combined an earnest 
urge that you fall in love with people. It 
is an accepted fact that we know about 
God but we do not actually know: him. 
The same is true of men and women at 
large. We know something about them, 
but to our shame we make no effort to 
know them in the way we should in order 
to play the game with the considerate spirit 
of broad minded workers. 

I venture the opinion that when we get 
closer to people in our industrial life in 
particular, we shall see less of the hate 
and mistrust that is now so prevalent on 
all sides. President Harding set us a 
worthy example on this score. He showed 
nations, which are nothing but collections 
of individuals, the importance of looking 
each other squarely in the face around the 
conference table. He demonstrated to men, 
who had the attitude of a doubting 
Thomas, that when everything was laid 
on the table, face up, we weren’t so far 
apart as the gossipers and trouble-breeders 
would have us believe. 


Theodore Roosevelt once said that he 
didn’t like to talk to business men because 
they knew only one thing. He much pre- 
ferred to talk to men like Jacob Ris, John 
Burroughs and Booker T. Washington, 
whose lives touched every phase of human 
activity. 

Since last August I have traveled almost 
constantly through Canada from Toronto 
to Victoria, B. C., and thence to Portland, 
Oregon, through California, Utah, Colo- 
rado and several other western states. Why 
all this traveling? For no other reason 
than to broaden my vision, enlarge my 
sympathies and to become well acquainted 
with those my firm is trying to serve. 

Do I feel well repaid for the invest- 
ment? Yes, it has been worth several hun- 
dred times the total cost. A business that 
doesn’t try by every legitimate means to 
become familiar with the ideas, ideals and 

(Please turn to page 36.) 
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SINCE 
18384 


C. H. North and the organization he 
founded have made and sold tele- 
phone equipment. 


FORTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


thus gained covers the entire de- 
velopment of the telephone industry, 
beginning with the very early manu- 
facture of MAGNETO TELEPHONES 
AND SWITCHBOARDS, then the 
building of COMMON BATTERY 
MANUAL BOARDS, coming down 
to the present with a complete line of 


AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHBOARDS 





Ghe NORTH ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALION, OHIO 


The North line offers every kind of automatic 


SINCE telephone service, including the Automanual 
; System for local and toll service, Auttomanual 
18s8s4 Remote Control of small exchanges and Dial 


Automatic for both private exchanges and 
central office equipment. 








Operators Discuss Public Relations 


Service the Keynote of Success in Telephone Business—Satisfying the Public 
an Art—Public Relations Should be Dominated by Thought of Service—High 
Points in Papers Presented at Traffic Conference at Pennsylvania Convention 


The Art of Satisfying the Public. 
By Miss Mary A. Lloyd, 
Chief Operator, Huntingdon, & Clearfield 
Telephone Co., Clearfield, Pa. 


The subject, as stated, is largely theo- 
retical because when you attempt to sat- 
isfy the public—meaning the public as a 
whole—it cannot be done with 100 per 
cent satisfaction. 

It cannot be done because to achieve 
100 per cent satisfaction in efficiency 
would require 100 per cent of reasonable 
coéperation on the part of the public as 
well as a 100 per cent efficiency in the 
rendering of service. And while there 
is always a desire on the part of most 
of those serving to give value received, 
there is also a proportion of the public 
who would not be satisfied no matter how 
efficient the service rendered might be. 
They would kick on the price if every- 
thing else was perfect. 


We, in the business of giving telephone 
service, are each of us an entire part of 
the codperation, but I would rather liken 
our organization to a machine wherein 
each individual is a cog or a wheel. And 
ours is a machine with which the busi- 
ness world of today cannot dispense with- 
out causing chaos and stagnation. Stop 
our machine entirely and the business, 
social and professional world would be 
upset. 

It is, therefore, essential that our ma- 
chine should function properly under all 
conditions. It must not be a fair weather 
machine, for many storms will come, and 
each part of the machine must be strong 
enough to withstand the shock and strain 
that is sure to be put upon it. There 
must be no weak part, for what will it 
avail if 99 parts be strong and one part 
weak? The entire machine will be 
affected. 

The girl at the switchboard is one of 
the most important cogs in this machine 
of ours, for if she falls short, or fails 
entirely, the balance of the machine will be 
affected. Ours must be a dependable ma- 
chine for nothing will weaken it more 
quickly or surely than indifference. 

A machine such as ours could not be 
built of iron or steel; it must be a human 
machine with a human touch. 

The matter of giving satisfaction or 
inviting criticism in our business hinges 
upon trivial things, not so much what is 
done as how it is done. A light or signal 
flashes on the switchboard; the operator 
excusably or inexcusably is 20 seconds in 
answering, which seems like a minute or 


two to the party calling. She answers in 
a harsh, irritated voice and manner; takes 
the call and then neglects to see that it 
is completed, necessitating the party call- 
ing again only to be told that the “party 
does not answer.” A long distance call 
may be taken and handled in the same 
manner. The result is that the customer 
becomes irritated and knocks the service. 

On the other hand, if the call is taken 
promptly and in a pleasing manner and any 
delays in completing it are reported 
promptly, the customer may be disap- 
pointed but he won’t be critical unless he 
might criticize the charge. And the vast 
majority of humanity knows as “the pub- 
lic’ will not kick on the charge if the 
service is right. 

Service is the keynote of the success 
of all business enterprises and in none 
more than in the telephone business. A 
retail merchant may have one or more 
weak links in his clerical staff but that 
will not materially affect the buying pub- 
lic, for they will simply avoid having the 
indifferent clerk serve them. But the sub- 
scriber cannot make a personal selection 
of operators to handle his calls, and the 
inefficient and indifferent-operator answers 
him as often as the others’ She is like a 
defective cog in a wheel. 

We all make mistakes but there is a 
way of eliminating the afterglow and it 
is an art—“The Art of Satisfying the 
Public; The Art of Giving Service.” 

Giving service may not give the public 
everything they ask for, but it will be 
delivering our best efforts in a way that 
will be satisfactory. 


The Patron, the Operator, and the 
Company. 
By Miss Rosalia Shiber, Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


The relation between companies and 
employes should be dominated by the 
thought of service. Better relations be- 
tween the patron, the operator and the 
company is what we are all striving for— 
and in order to obtain this, we must give 
service, real service. 

What do we mean by real service? Our 
answer is, “Service to be good must sat- 
isfy.” For example, a subscriber places a 
call for Mr. Jones, Harrisburg. In a 
very few minutes he receives this report 
from the operator: “On your call to Har- 
risburg, I am sorry but Mr. Jones is 
not in.” Subscriber hangs up the receiver 
thinking “what a polite operator.” Soon he 
is thinking to himself, “Even if she was 
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polite, she did not give me much satisfac- 
tion.” 

Mr. Jones may be out of town, or prob- 
ably he has just stepped out of his office 
for a few minutes. If the operator had 
said, “Mr. Jones is out just now, but is 
expected back in 15 or 20 minutes. I will 
call you,” she would have rendered a real 
service and the patron would have been 
satisfied. 

Every operator should believe in that 
slogan of the Rotarians, “He profits most 
who serves best.” 

To further our public relations, we must 
have the good will and codperation of our 
subscribers. The long distance operator 
can go a long way toward obtaining this 
by giving just a little more than the rules 
call for, and by going out of her way 
whenever possible to give service. 

This brings to mind an article which I 
recently read. It mentioned the “extra 
touch.” A man visiting a certain hospital 
noticed a vase of flowers at each bed in 
every ward. He mentioned the fact to the 
superintendent who, smiling, replied, “That 
is our extra touch.” 

Telephone employes in every depart- 
ment can apply the extra touch in many 
ways in their dealings with the public. 
We should always be pleasant and cour- 
teous and ever-ready to explain anything 
about rates, etc., which the subscriber 
does not understand. 

Subscribers cannot be expected to 
blindly follow rules in the use of their 
telephone, but their codperation can be 
expected if they are told “why” it is to 
their advantage as well as to that of the 
company that they observe certain well- 
defined rules. 

Subscribers frequently suspect opera- 
tors of maliciously giving false “busy” 
and “don’t answer” reports and wrong 
numbers. Explanation of operating meth- 
ods will often help to dispel such im- 
pressions. 

An inspection of the central office usu- 
ually gives the subscriber an increased 
regard for the telephone company. Every 
company should encourage subscribers to 
visit the exchange by advertising or any 
other method advisable. We should make 
the subscriber feel that we really and 
truly desire to render service. 

The year 1922 was marked by the death 
of the inventor of the telephone, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, who since he first 
talked over a telephone, lived to see it in 
use all over the world. Little did he 
dream in the year 1876 what a wonderful 
invention he was giving to humanity. 





New Plattsburgh Exchange Building 


Splendid New Home of the Northern New York Telephone Corp. Which Will 
be Formally Opened This Month—-Every Provision Made for Comfort and 
Convenience of the Various Departments—New Equipment to be Installed 


The executive and operating forces of 
the Northern New York Telephone Corp., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., are now housed in 
the corporation’s new building on Oak 
Street, one of the most modern and well 
constructed buildings in New York state. 
The new fireproof structure provides light 
and commodious quarters for the work- 
ing forces of the company, which hith- 
erto have been scattered in rented quar- 
ters throughout Plattsburgh, with the traf- 
fic department located at Saranac Lake. 

Every effort has been made to provide 
with the most efficient arrangement every 
comfort and con- 


headers, laid up in Flemish bond style with 
buff color mortar. 

The exterior foundation wall, front en- 
trance and window sills are of Onondaga 
litholite. The cornice work of the front 
portion of the building and roof balus- 
trade are of wood, painted in a buff color. 
The top surfaces of the balustrade are 
sheeted with copper. 
well known 
struction. 

Above the front entrance the name of 
the corporation appears in bronze letters 
against a litholite. 


The roof is of the 
“Barrett” specification con- 


panel of Onondago 





venience for the 
entire organiza- 
tion. 

The building will 
house some 85 loca! 
and general 
ployes who are 
resident in Platts- 
burgh and will also 
house every gen- 
eral department. !+ 
will also 


em- 





contain 
the new switch- 
hoard which is now 
under and 
which it is expect- 
ed will be installed 
ready for service 
in the fall of this 
vear, 

The location on 
the west side of 
Oak Street is an 
exceptionally good 
one, with a frontage of 100 feet on Oak 
Street and a depth of 165 feet on Cornelia 
Street, and is the absolute telephone center 
of the city of Plattsburgh and environs. 

The company also owns the lot lying 
north of the rear portion of the Oak Street 
lot, extending 102 feet to Cornelia Street, 
with a frontage of 45 feet on Cornelia 
Street, where work is under way on the 
construction of a building suited to the re- 
quirements of a modern company garage, 


order 





machine shops, repair shops for equip- 
ment and other supplies, and an up-to-date 
warehouse for the storage of heavy con- 
struction materials and tools. 

The building is a two-story New Eng- 
land colonial design. The front portion 
of the building is 64 feet in width and 
4° feet in depth; the rear portion is 46 
feet in width and 64 feet in depth. The 
total depth of the building is 112 feet. 
The exterior walls are of wire cut brick 
wth maroon color stretchers and black 





alternate black and cream-colored squares 

To the right of the entrance on the 
north side of the building is located the 
executive suite of offices, which are 
trimmed throughout in black walnut. The 
executive suite consists of president’s and 
directors’ room, vice-president’s office, gen 
eral manager’s office, secretary and treas- 
urer’s office, office, and 
All of these rooms are connected 


stenographers’ 
vault. 
by intercommunicating doors and private 
corridor. 


To the 


suite are located the division plant super- 


rear or west of the executive 


intendent’s _ office, 
men’s lavatory and 
terminal room in 
the order given. 

\ lobby for the 
public with 
telephone 


two 
booths, 
commercial and 
cashier's counter 


and district man- 
ager’s office are lo- 
cated to the left of 
the main entrance 
in the southeast 
corner, 

To the rear of 
the district man- 
ager’s office, on the 
south side of the 
building, offices are 
fol- 
lowing order: Gen- 


located in the 





The Northern New York Telephone Corporation’s New Home in Plattsburgh. 


Bronze escutcheons carrying the name of 
the corporation are mounted on each side 
of the these es- 
cutcheons are placed copper-trimmed, or- 
namental lanterns of pleasing design. 

The first floor is located several feet 
above the grade of the lot and is reached 
at the front by stairs in a very attractive 
vestibule. 


front entrance: Above 


The main lobby, which occu- 
pies the central part of the front portion 
of the building, is spacious and elliptical 
in shape. To the south of the center of 
this lobby and beneath the main stairway, 
a flight of stairs leads to the basement. 
Arched openings off the main lobby 
give access to the public space, located at 
the front of the building to the left of 
the entrance, to various offices and, at the 
rear, to a wide corridor which extends 
west through the center of the rear por- 
tion of the building. The floors of the 
main lobby, public space and corridors in 
the building are of rubber tile laid in 
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eral commercial 
superintendent’s 
office, plant super 
plant superintendents’ 
stenographers’ and filing office, plant and 
equipment engineers’ office, superintendent 
of supplies’ office. 

Across the rear portion of the building 
is a north and south fire wall, extending 
from the basement floor to the roof, 
which separates the space which will be 
occupied by the local and toll switchboard, 
terminal-room apparatus, power equipment 
and other accessory central office equip- 
ment, from the office section of the build- 
ing. The section in which the switch- 
board apparatus is contained is equipped 
with metal frame windows, wire glass and 
fire doors and is in every way as fireproof 
as it is possible to build. 

Access to the basement and to the ter- 
minal room on the first floor is provided 
by an enclosed stairway built outside the 
main building at the northwest corner. 

The second floor is reached from the 
front by a stairway located in the main 


in‘endent’s office, 
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lobby. The lobby of the second floor is 
also elliptical and the same size and de- 
sign as that of the first floor. A painting 
of Samuel de Champlain, 9 feet high by 
6 feet wide, occupies a panel of the sec- 
ond floor lobby opposite the - stairs. 
Arched openings in this lobby lead to 
offices and also to the rear corridor di- 
rectly above the corridor of the first floor. 
The auditing department and traffic de- 
partment, including the operators’ quar- 
ters and the operating room, are located 
on this floor. In connection with the op- 
erators’ restroom, there is provided a 
modern kitchenette, with stove, ice 
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issue orders to his crew. Occasionally he 
should not disdain to lend a helping hand 
himself. He should know his vessel well 
and also have some experience of her 
sailing qualities. He should see that the 
storerooms are dry, that the stores are of 
good quality and quantity, with too much 
rather than too little, since the length of 
the voyage is dependent entirely upon the 
weather. 

Prayers should be held night and morn- 
ing and the routine of the day carried 
out in an orderly manner. The decks 
should be well-scrubbed and the ship kept 
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incite each to be courageous and to do 
everything possible to clear the danger.” 

“Such a captain,” says the artist, “in 
all probability was Champlain himself, 
who in his Treaty of Navigation (here 
quoted) doubtless drew a picture of the 
ideal at which he also had aimed.” 


Continuous Telephone Service Not 
the Rule Outside of U. S. 


So accustomed are the people of the 
United States to continuous telephone 
service, night and day, weekday, Sunday 
or holiday, that it is difficult for Ameri- 

cans to realize that this condition 





box, work table and other equip- 
ment. 

Every effort is being made to 
expedite delivery of the toll and 
local boards, but it is thought that 
the installation of this equipment 
cannot be made until next fall at 
the earliest. Until that time it 
will be necessary for the operating 
department to occupy the oll 
building. 

The first has been 
stated, is placed well above the 
grade line. 


floor, as 


Consequently, it was 
possible to provide a well-lighted 
and airy basement; in fact, in 
many respects the basement is as 
desirable as the other floors of the 
building. The basement is reached 
by front and rear stairways. A 
spacious corridor extends from the 
front to the rear. The rooms of 
the basement are: General store- 
room, stationery room, linemen’s 
room, blue-printing room, storage 
battery room, cable vault, two 
large vaults, boiler room, coal 
storage room and material receiv- 
ing room, which is reached by an 
enclosed outside stairway. A 
hydraulic hoist is installed in con- 
nection with this room, which will rise to 
the height of a truck bed and facilitate 
the handling of supplies. 

The formal opening of the building for 
inspection by the public will take place 
during the early part of next month. 

The painting of Samuel de Champlain, 
the discoverer of the North Country and 
the first governor of “New France,” is 
readily seen from the ground floor lobby 
at the foot of the colonial stairway. De- 
tails of the painting are brought out by 
means of flood and spot lighting effects. 

The picture of Champlain, which was 
painted by Haskell Coffin, shows a lithe, 
powerful, purposeful man, with a wonder- 
ful head and face—the distinct type of the 
doer of things. 

“A good captain,” wrote Champlain, ac- 
cording to Mr. Collins, “must be hardy 
and active, good sea-legs, and 
prove himself untiring at his work, so 
that whatever happens he may be able to 
appear on deck, and in a loud tone of voice 
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Haskell Coffin’s Beautiful Painting of Samuel de Cham-— 
plain, Discoverer of the North Country—An Exem-— 


plary Captain—Which Graces the Lobby of 

the Plattsburgh Exchange Building. 
clean after the manner of the Dutch, who 
therein surpass all other sea-faring na- 
tions. 

In converse a captain should be quiet 
and affable, but peremptory in his orders 
and on not too familiar terms with his 
ship’s company except with the officers. 
Disobedience he should punish severely, 
but he should encourage good behavior 
both by showing affection and by grant- 
ing an occasional favor. 

He should keep a compass of his own 
and should consult it frequently to see that 
the right course is being steered. He 
must also make sure that every man of 
Night he 
must turn into day and remain on duty 
the greater part of the night, lying down 
always in his clothes, ready in case of an 
accident to appear on deck quickly. 


his watch is doing his duty. 


Should an accident happen, the captain 
must give proof of a manly courage, and 
even in the face of death, make light of 
this, issuing his orders in a calm voice, 


is not typical of telephone service 
throughout the world. 

In Germany and Belgium less 
than 5 per cent of the telephone 
exchanges give uninterrupted serv- 
ice, and in France the proportion 
of central offices in continuous op- 
eration is less than 1 per cent. The 
hours of service in most of the 
exchanges in Italy, Norway, 
Sweden and _ other continental 
countries are similarly restricted 
in varying degrees. 





Practically the only exceptions 
to this rule are Canada and Great 
Britain. About 85 per cent of the 
British telephone exchanges are 
open at night. 

On Sundays and holidays tele- 
phone service is shut down at the 
less important central offices on 
the Continent except for a coupie 
of hours, generally between 9 an:1 
ll a.m. In France 95 per cent of 
the exchanges are closed on Sun- 
days and politicians have even 
urged an absolute Sunday closing 
of all exchanges in that country. 
Reduced service is given in Great 
Britain on Sundays and holidays, 
but most of the British exchanges 
remain open on those days. 

Still another feature of Continental tele- 
phone service is the luncheon interval of 
two hours between 12 and 2 p. m., when 
a great many of the exchanges are closed. 
This seems a rather long luncheon interval 
to the average American. As late as last 
July 93 per cent of the exchanges in 
France were closed during this period. 


Damages for Inability to Call Phy- 
sician Held Too Remote. 

A telephone company is not liable for 
the damages, if any, caused by the mental 
pain and anguish suffered by father be- 
cause of the fact that he could not get 
connection with the telephone company’s 
operator in order to call a physician to 
attend his sick child, and thereby perhaps 
save the life of the child, or, if not, re- 
lieve the child’s suffering and pain. Sucl 
damages were held too remote—McFarlin 
vs. Gulf States Telephone Co.; Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals; 257 S. W. 298. 





Where Do All the Calls Originate ? 


‘Silence Is Golden’’ Not Applicable to This Day of the Wide Use of the Tele- 
phone—Analysis of the Question Shows That the Telephone Is No Respecter 
of Persons— Some of the Users of and Uses to Which the Telephone Is Put 


Division Information Manager, Chesapeake & 


There are calls that make us happy, 

There are calls that make us blue, 

There are calls that steal away the tear- 
drops, 

As the sunbeams steal away the dew, 

There are calls that have a tender meaning, 

That the ears of love alone may hear, 

But the calls that fill my life with sun- 
shine, 

Are the calls that come from you. 


Where do telephone calls come from? 

Calls that make up the day’s quota come 
from all walks of life, in the busy city 
or the quiet country. They don’t “just 
happen,” nor do they come and go like 
the birds, bees, or flowers that are with 
us in the spring and summer and fly or 
fade away in the fall. Telephone calls, 
which come with equal regularity during 
each normal business day, are ever on the 
increase. 

Since the telephone speaks “a various 
language” and is no respecter of persons, 
it is interesting to analyze the question 
and see where many of them do originate. 

In Charleston there are 90,000 tele- 
phone calls every 24 hours. More than 
60 per cent of the telephones here are in 
residences and these stations made 45 per 
cent of the daily calls. They go to the 
“butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker.” They enable the housekeeper to 
do her marketing without leaving the 
house and to hurry the goods along after 
the orders are filled, if there is any delay. 

The bakeries, grocery and fruit stores, 
fish and meatmarkets help to swell the 
number of calls from this source. Then 
calls go to the department stores by the 
hundreds, not to mention the outgoing 
calls from these places when people shop 
for someone else. They call up for in- 
structions or advice on some subject. 

Most of the calls of this nature are 
made in the morning hours between 8 and 
ll a. m. In the afternoon and evening, 
the lady of the house pays calls or at- 
tends club meetings and, of course, the 
arrangements for such’ entertainments 
necessitates constant use of the telephone. 

The installation of extension stations in 
the homes has produced many more calls 
from that source since the telephone is 
easier of access, and in this way the tele- 
phone saves many steps for the house- 
keeper. 

Where there are large families in a 
home, the telephone is worked overtime 
after school hours and in the evening. In 
Many cases the time for using the instru- 


By Edwin F. Hill, 


ment is scheduled by the various young 
members of the family. 

Children are becoming 
the use of the telephone. They call one 
another for advice concerning lessons, 
make appointments with special teachers 
or classes. Boys, especially those inter- 
ested in radio, enlist the service of the 
telephone in telling one another about 
their sets, programs, etc. 

Then on rainy evenings hundreds of 
calls are made by late shoppers to the 


very adept in 








This story was prepared for publica- 
tion in the newspapers in the territory 
cf the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of West Virginia. Mr. Hill’s 
analysis and classification of the 90,000 
daily calls in Charleston has undoubt- 
edly given the readers of his article a 
keener appreciation of the important 
part the telephone plays in the business 
and home life of a community. 

The thoughts are presented in a most 
interesting manner and may suggest 
ideas for incorporation into similar 
stories adapted to conditions in other 
cities and towns. Telephone managers 
and other executives interested in the 
education of the public as a means of 
bettering public relations undoubtedly 
will be interested in giving this story 
careful reading. 








taxicab stands, or to members of the fam- 
ily, for a quick means of transportation 
“out of the wet.” The number of tele- 
phone calls is always increased by incle- 
ment weather. 

People who are sick at home or in the 
hospitals get many calls from anxious 
friends. At such times the telephone is 
used constantly in summoning the doctor 
and also for securing medical supplies, 
hooks and flowers. 

Hospitals receive numerous calls about 
patients and make many outgoing calls of 
the same nature each day. One of these 
institutions which has 30 private rooms 
and three wards, in addition to the oper- 
ating and receiving rooms covering three 
floors, formerly had one main and one 
extension station. A telephone man who 
happened to be a patient at the hospital 
saw the necessity for improving the serv- 
ice and saving a great many steps for 
those in charge. 
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Potomac Telephone Co., 


Charleston, II". l’a. 


Through his efforts this hospital is now 
equipped with a private branch exchange, 
consisting of two trunks and five exten- 
sion stations and public telephone. 
Not only are the hospital authorities and 
nurses pleased with the new service but 
many favorable comments have _ been 
made by visiting physicians. That this 
statement is true is borne out by the fact 
that three other hospitals, operated by 
doctors who visit this institution, have 
had similar equipment installed. 

The installation of these switchboards 
and extension telephone stations has saved 
innumerable steps for the doctors, the 
management and staff of nurses. 

There was a time when there were no 
telephones’ in the church, but today every 
church has at least one station—and some 
have two or three. They are used by the 
church societies, the pastor and the officers 
in arranging meetings and carrying on the 
various activities of 


one 


the church. 


One eminent divine on being asked 
what telephone service meant to the 
church replied: “The efficiency of the 


working organization of my church is 
increased more than 100 per cent by tele- 
phone service. It is invaluable.” 

Again the school telephones receive 
many calls since pupils will get sick at 
the last moment or stay away from school 
so that it is usually up to mother, father, 
or big sister to square the account with 
the principal. With the number of pupils 
increasing rapidly, telephones in schools 
are constantly busy. 

Business telephones which are 40 per 
cent of the total, make 55 per cent of the 
telephone calls. The wholesale and job- 
bing houses call their customers in the city 
and nearby towns in an effort to secure 
business and save the expense of time and 
travel. Hundreds of calls are made by 
the grocers, fish and meat markets in so- 
liciting orders from their customers. In 
this way the hotels, boarding houses, or 
the housekeeper, are kept in touch with 
the food supply of the city. Fresh veg- 
etables, choice meats and other articles of 
food sold by telephone are responsible for 
numerous calls. 

From the banks and brokerage firms 
several thousand calls are made. Banks 
call one another about notes, bonds and 
collections while their customers make 
numerous calls on their own account. 

Telegrams by telephone is one of the 
popular means of increasing the calling 
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From Ten to a Mill 


TROWGER Automatic is the uni- 

versal, modern telephone equip= 
ment. It meets the world’s telephone 
needs without limitations as to the 
size of exchange or restrictions as to 
traffic or service conditions. 


For the small village, there is the 
C=A=X (Community Automatic Ex- 
change), a simple and sturdy auto- 
matic switchboard of the standard 
Strowger type, designed to work un-= 
attended except for periodic visits for 
the purpose of making tests and ad- 
justments. 


The C=A=X eliminates all local oper- 
ators, and, being of the common bat- 
tery type, does away with the expense 
of dry cells. Operation is profitable 
and service is highly satisfactory. 


For the city of moderate size, there is 
the standard Strowger switchboard, 


From the smallest 
village exchange— 





known all over the world for its econ- 
omy of operation and maintenance 
and pleasing service. 


The equipment may be installed ina 
single office serving any desired num- 
ber of lines, or split up into a number 
of offices according to local traffic condi- 
tions and the geographic layout of the 
plant. 


The development of the Strowger 
Automatic Director has added to the 
flexibility and economy of standard 
Strowger Automatic equipment in its 
application to the traffic and service 
needs of large metropolitan networks. 


The adoption of Strowger Automatic 
Director equipment for the London 
telephone system after an extensive 
investigation speaks well for its adapt- 
ability to the complex requirements of 
large city systems. 
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Automatic Electric Company 
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rate of the day. Telegrams are received 
and delivered by telephone in large num- 
bers. 

The papers depend on the telephone 
largely for social news; then again news 
items of interest are “called in” by mem- 
bers of the staff from the various sec- 
tions of the city, while many news “tips” 
are received by telephone. News from 
the surrounding cities and towns is al- 
most invariably secured in this way. Many 
calls are made each day to “classified,” 
since the newspapers now accept adver- 
tising by telephone. Due to the increased 
business that resulted, it has been found 
necessary in many cases to install addi- 
tional telephone equipment to meet this 
demand. 

The hotels also make and receive in- 
numerable calls in their efforts to serve 


TELEPHONY 


With the increased number of auto- 
mobiles, hundreds of calls are sent and 
received by agencies, garages, supply 
houses and service stations. Garages and 
taxicab companies have long since learned 
the wisdom of auxiliary line service. 
Many of these places ‘of business that 
originally had one telephone station, could 
not, at first, see the necessity for giving 
up their old number when an additional 
line was installed so that they might se- 
cure consecutive numbers. 

In such cases the original telephone was 
worked overtime while the additional sta- 
tion was seldom used. An invitation to 
visit the central office with careful expla- 
nation of the value of consecutive num- 
bers is usually sufficient. In many of 
these cases it has been found good busi- 
ness to reduce the number of telephones 

for the subscriber, 





since in every case 
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the service has been 
bettered and more 








calls have been re- 
ceived from _ two 








consecutive numbers 
than from _ three 





\ widely - separated 


\ ones. 
























































Typical Curve Showing Hourly Rise and Fall of Traffic in the 
City of Charleston, W. Va. 


the traveling public. Trunk lines to hotels 
include calls from salesmen making ap- 
pointments for their customers’ arrange- 
ment for future conferences, changes in 
prices of materials handled, and many 
other business connections; also railroad 
and hotel reservations in distant cities are 
responsible for many calls from this 
source. Business men, detained longer 
than expected, telephone home to relieve 
anxiety on the part of the family, and 
in this manner increase hotel calls. 

Again the city, with its problems involv- 
ing the fire, police and health depart- 
ments, the handling of garbage and all 
of the other operations necessary to save 
its citizens trouble and expense, finds the 
telephone a useful and efficient aid. 

While the telephone is invaluable to the 
fire and police departments in emergencies, 
they are also called hundreds of times 
daily by people wanting information on 
every subject “under the sun,” which the 
“Dear Public” seems to expect from these 
departments. 

If one is leaving the city or expecting 
friends to arrive on the next train, he 
calls the ticket office to make reservations 
or to inquire about trains and schedules 
and numerous other services which can 
be handled by telephone, thus saving time 
and trouble for himself and others. 


Si i The electric light, 
"he gas, water and 

Se ~ street railway com- 

panies are among 

Bi L the most constant 

wre eects an earee ea users of the tele- 
phone. The first 


three mentioned are 
particularly busy on 
normal days but around the tenth of the 
month when bills are payable with a dis- 
count, the number of calls increase very 
rapidly. Many calls are received by the 
“lost and found” department of the street 
car companies or railroads since people 
who ride on the cars will leave packages, 
umbrellas and valuables behind them when 
they leave. 

The telephone company’s employes make 
similar use of the service in the han- 
dling of installations, changes in loca- 
tions, denied service, complaints, billing 
and many other business transactions, as 
well as for social purposes. 

In a general way, the origin of calls is 
shown but it indicates clearly that the old 
adage, “speech is silver and silence is 
golden” is not applicable in this day and 
time. 


Radio a Big Aid in Shriners’ Con- 
vention in Kansas City. 

The Shriners held their annual conven- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo., this week in 
preparations for which the Kansas City 
Telephone Co. had made extensive ar- 
rangements to furnish the necessary com- 


munication facilities. An innovation was 


made this year in the use of radio to 
broadcast to home-town audiences the con- 
in the 


certs of the bands and -.chanters 
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Shrine golden jubilee and to broadcast to 
the Shriners themselves in the varioys 
hotels in which they were quartered, spe- 
cific and general information of interest to 
them. 

This feature of the convention was 
worked up by Herman W. Ritterhoff, gen- 
eral commercial superintendent of the 
Kansas City Telephone Co., and chairman 
of the Shriners’ telephone and telegraph 
committee. Val Mintun, commercial su- 
perintendent of the Kansas City company, 
was chairman of the entertainment com- 
mtitee. 

Except for some time previously ar- 
ranged for Tuesday, June 3, the Kansas 
City Star’s station WDAF did all of the 
broadcasting. All of the hotels in Kansas 
City were equipped with radio loud-speak- 
ers, so that information broadcasted from 
WDAF could reach the Shriners in the 
various hotels. Persons unable to be paged 
otherwise were paged through the ether. 





Telephone Bell Rouses Gas Vic- 


tims in Washington, Penna. 

The tingling of a telephone bell early 
on the morning of May 21 saved Mr. and 
Mrs. James Goodrich, their daughters, 
Margaret and Lorena, and Miss _ Jessie 
Mitchell, who was a guest in their home 
in Washington, Penna., from asphyxiation. 

The bell roused Mrs. Goodrich. She 
could smell the gas fumes and when she 
tried to get out of bed found that she 
was weak and dizzy. She dropped to the 
floor almost overcome, but managed to 
call to her husband. He was less af- 
fected and threw open the doors and win- 
dows. 

The fumes came from a stove jet which 
had been turned on. The attending phy- 
sician stated that in another hour the five 
persons would probably have died. The 
daughters are still seriously ill. 

New York City Has Another Ma- 
chine Switching Office. 

At midnight, May 17, “Caledonia,” an- 
other new machine-switching telephone 
central office was placed in operation by 
the New York Telephone Co. in its 227 
East 30th Street building, New York City. 

“Caledonia” began operation by serv- 
ing about 8,000 telephones in the district 
between Fifth avenue and East River and 
south of 42nd street to 18th street, shar- 
ing this territory with the present Murray 
Hill, Vanderbilt, Madison Square, 
ington and Ashland central offices. 


Lex- 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, June 2.—Copper—Steady: 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1234@127sc. 
Tin—Easy ; spot and futures, 4lc. Iron— 
Steady; No. 1 northern, $20.50@21.50; No. 
2 northern, $20@21; No. 2 southern, $22. 
Lead—Steady; spot, 7c. Zinc—Steady; 
spot, 5.80@5.85c; futures, 5.80@5.90c. An- 
timony—Spot, 8.50c. 
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| maakes clean contact 
even on a rusty rod” 


HORSE SENSE 


Ever since the first telephone was installed ground 
rod connections have been a constant source of trouble. 
For lack of a better method, the soldered rod has been 
almost universally used. ‘This method is. wasteful of 
time and material. Skill is required to do the job 
properly. Often soldered connections that look good 
are not soldered to the rod at all. 


The KLING KLAMP overcomes all of these ob- 


jections and makes a perfect electrical contact. The 
cupped tip of the steel bolt cuts deeply into the clean 
-metal of the rod. A broken wire can be replaced 
without disturbing the bolt. 


While the Kling Klamp has been on the market but 


a short time many companies have adopted it as stand- 
ard and given it their unqualified approval. It has been 
approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. 


Manufactured for 3” and 3” rods. Samples furnished upon request. 


leciric Company 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Financial Statements and Reports 


California and Nebraska Companies Make Good Reports for 1923—Class A 
Companies’ Expenses Increase in Greater Proportion than Revenues During 
January—Keystone Report for First Quarter—A. T. & T. Co. Stock Issue 


Summary of Statistics of Class A 
Companies fer January. 

The bureau of statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued its 
summary of the financial report of Class 
A companies for the month of January, 
1924, with comparative figures for 1923. 
As shown in the summary, operating 
revenues of the 70 Class A companies in- 


and passed $573.50 to surplus. It did this 
in the face of a decline in both toll and 
exchange revenues totaling $1,049, but was 
able to reduce its operating expenses by 
$2,215. 

The company has a grand total of 
assets, largely fixed investment and work- 
ing capital of $630,691.79. Against this 
there has been issued $251,000 of capital 





Item 
Number of company stations in 
service at end of month 
Revenues: 


Public pay station revenues.... 

Miscellaneous exchange serv- 
ice revenue 

Message tolls 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues. 

Sundry miscellaneous revenues. 

Licensee revenue—Cr 

Licensee revenue—Dr 


Expenses : 
Depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment 


Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous 
penses 
Telephone operating expenses. . 
Net telephone operating 
revenues 
Other operating revenues....... 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Operating income before deduct- 
ing taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations. . 
Operating Income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, 
per cent 


eX- 





1924 
11,421,398 


Subscribers’ station revenues. . .$36,533,300 
2,644,130 


459,863 
14,349,545 
1,589,662 
1,050,838 
2,166,167 
2,108,257 
Telephone operating revenues.. 56,685,248 


8,417,656 
8,783,043 
15,509,942 
4,991,847 


2,533,602 
40,236,090 


16,449,158 


1,935 
337,693 
16,110,112 
4,445,570 
11,664,542 


70.98 


For the Month of January 
Increase or Decrease (*) 
Ratio 
Per Cent 


857,695 8.1 


$ 3,176,768 
190,588 


6,761 
530,425 
127,863 
121,526 
242,550 
185,404 

4,211,077 


1923 
10,563,703 


$33,356,532 
2,453,542 


453,102 
13,819,120 
1,461,799 
929,312 
1,923,617 
1,922,853 
52,474,171 


Amount 


00 tn 


7,594,063 
7,489,231 
14,194,370 
4,606,003 


823,593 
1,293,812 
1,315,572 

385,844 


2,374,705 
36,258,372 


158,897 
3,977,718 


233,359 
*13 
407 


5,865 


16,215,799 
595 

1,528 
331,828 


15,883,038 
4,239,418 
11,643,620 


582 


227,074 
206,152 
20,992 


69.10 1.88 








Class A Company Statistics for January, 


creased 8 per cent over the same month 
last year; operating expenses, 11 per cent 
and the operating income .2 per cent. 

The number of stations in service on 
January 31 was 11,421,398, an increase of 
857,695 stations, or 8.1 per cent over last 
year. 

The summary as prepared by the bu- 
reau of statistics is presented in the accom- 
panying table. 
Company Makes Good Report 

Despite Decrease in Revenues. 

The report of the Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Co., of Scottsbluff, for 1923, filed 
with the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission, shows that it paid an 8 per cent 
dividend on its $250,000 of common stock, 
interest on its funded and floating debt, 


1924. 


stock and $165,000 of bonds. There are 
also working and accrued liabilities of 
$74,880, a depreciation reserve of $124,- 
203, other deferred credit liabilities of 
$4,431, and a surplus unappropriated of 
$11,075. 

The operating revenues of the company 
for the 12 months were $130,794, made up 
of exchange revenues of $91,745—$564.20 
less than the year before—toll revenues of 
$33,836.21—$496.62 less than in 1922, and 
miscellaneous revenues of $5,213. 

Operating expenses totaled $94,121.79— 
or $2,215.20 less than in 1922—divided as 
follows: Maintenance, $44,202.41; traffic, 
$23,116.33; commercial, $16,260.06, and 
general office and miscellaneous of $10,- 
542.99. 

The net operating revenue was $36,- 
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672.76, to which are to be added $4,902.37 
for interest received and $2,164.33 from 
miscellaneous sources. Deducting certain 
other items leaves the gross income at 
$39,294.80. 

The company paid out $3,174.92 for 
rentals and $15,149.93 for interest, leaving 
a net income of $20,575.50. Dividends 
totaling $20,000 were paid and $573.50 went 
into surplus. 

The company is the third largest in the 
state and operates in the North Platte val- 
ley, in the extreme western end, with sey- 
eral of its exchanges being located in 
Wyoming, in the sugar beet growing and 
manufacturing district. The exchanges 
are at Bayard, Gering, Guernsey, Lingle, 
Melbeta, Minatare, Mitchell, Morrill, 
Scottsbluff, Torrington and Yoder. 

The average number of stations in sery- 
ice during the year was 3,107, 137 having 
been lost during 1923. The number of ex- 
change messages per month were 483,948, 
an increase of more than 11,000, while toll 
messages averaged 10,734, a small de- 
crease. 

The company is officered by E. D. War- 
ner, president and general manager; H. M. 
Camean, secretary; W. H. Ostenberg, Sr. 
treasurer, and O. M. Fuerst, general super- 
intendent of plant. These men, with others 
also own the Wehn Telephone Co., serving 
an adjacent stretch of territory. 


Financial Report of Santa Monica 
Bay Home Company. 

The Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone 
Co., operating in Santa Monica and vicinity. 
reports to the California Railroad Commis- 
sion for the year 1923 that its operating 


revenue was $216,379.84; operating ex- 
penses $137,047.57, giving a net operating 
revenue of $79,332.27. Miscellaneous non- 
operating revenue amounted to $11,316.14. 
Interest, rent, taxes and other deductions 
totaled $45,083.38. The net corporate in- 
come for the year was $45,565.03. 

The surplus at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $38,961.85. Miscellaneous ad- 
ditions to surplus for 1923 amounted to 
$4,186.52 and miscellaneous 
were $11,839.36. The company declared 
dividends of $20,200 during the year, leav- 
ing an accumulated surplus at the end of 
the year of $56,674.04. 


deductions 


Home Telephone Co. of Covina, 
Calif., Has Good Year in 1923. 
The Home Telephone Co. of Covina, 
operating in Covina, Azusa, Glendora and 
vicinity, reports to the California Railroad 
Commission for the year 1923 that its 
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LYON STEEL SHELVING 


























There is no delay in service here 


This telephone company stockroom is lo- 
cated in a fireproof, reinforced concrete and 
steel garage. All supplies are stored on 
Lyon Steel Shelving. 


Years ago they bought Lyon Steel Shelving 
and as additional sections were needed they 
were added. As a consequence this stock- 
room has a pleasing, unified and efficient 
appearance. For the added sections ident- 
ically match the original installation. 


Leading telephone companies are using Lyon 
Steel Shelving. It is standardized in design 
and construction. It is easy to put together 
or take apart, adjustable to any require- 
ment. Can be added to without trouble. 
Will last indefinitely. 


Lyon field engineers will be glad to help you 
lay out your stockroom if you desire. Their 
experience, accumulated over a period of 
many years, may be worth while. We will 
be glad to have you write us. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora 


BOSTON, 161 Devonshire St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 11 S. Meridan St. 





CHICAGO, 230 E. Ohio 

















CLEVELAND, 1365 Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1319 Filbert St. 
TTSBURG, 437 Smithfield St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


Yon 


for Every Storage Need 


Illinois 


NEW YORK, 342 Madison Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 1240 S. Main St. 


ROCHESTER 61 South Ave. ~ 
| LE de 
s ; en ee 
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DETROIT, 149-159 W. Fort St. 
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operating revenue was $70,530.94; operat- 
ing expenses $41,787.38, giving a net oper- 
ating revenue of $28,743.56. Miscellaneous 
non-operating revenue amounted to. $37.17. 
Interest, rent, taxes and other deductions 
totaled $18,210.05. The net corporate in- 
come for the year was $10,570.68. 

The surplus at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $10,808.60. Miscellaneous 
additions to surplus for 1923 amounted to 
$957.16 and miscellaneous deductions were 
$4,000. The company declared dividends 
of $7,396 during the year, leaving an ac- 
cumulated surplus at the end of the year 
of $10,940.44. 


Financial Statement of Keystone 
Company for First Quarter. 


The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Penna., has issued its compara- 
tive statement of earnings for the com- 
bined companies for the first quarter of 
this year. The net earnings for the quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1924, as shown by the 
report, totalled $210,857, an increase of 
$22,031 over the preceding year. The sur- 
plus for the quarter was $79,390, an in- 
crease of $22,313. 

Following is the statement for the quar- 
ter and for the 12 months ending March 
31, 1924, with comparative figures for the 
preceding year: 


For quarter ending 
March 31, Year 
1924. previous. 
$ 466,451 $ 434,525 


255,594 245,699 
$ 210,857 $ 188,826 


108,722 110,505 
22,745 21,244 


Gross earnings 
Operating expenses 
and taxes 





Net earnings 
Less interest on bonds 
Other interest charges 





Balance available for 
dividends, sur plus 
and reserve $ 79,390 $ 57,077 
For 12 months ending 
March 31, Year 
1924. previous. 
Gross earnings.......$1,846,297 $1,721,989 


Operating expenses 
and taxes 994,494 972,476 
$ 851,803 $ 749.513 


438,746 444,903 
77,971 64,298 





Net earnings 
Less interest on bonds 
Other interest charges 





Balance available for 
dividends, sur plus 
and reserve 


$ 335,086 $ 240,312 


Financial Statements of Nebraska 
Mutual Companies. 


The annual report of the Hamilton 
County Farmers Telephone Association, 
filed with the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, shows that it has almost as 
many stockholders as it has subscriber 
stations in service. The subscribers num- 
ber 1,472, which is a net gain for the year 
of 30, while the number of stockholders is 
1,451. The company is operated on a non- 
dividend paying basis, and all of its earn- 
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ings are passed to surplus. It is one of the 
most carefully managed companies of its 
character in the state. 

The company has a fixed investment of 
$130,376, the principal items of which are: 
Intangibles, $10,000; central station build- 
ings, $11,301; switchboards, $11,550; sub- 
scriber station equipment, $15,932; city 
pole lines, $15,396; farm pole lines, $24,- 
132; aerial cable, $13,769, and farm 
aerials, $11,959. Its working assets are 
$20,365, of which $15,796 is in cash; 
$1,862 of notes receivable; $4,019 of ac- 
counts receivable. The total assets are 
$150,761. 

The company has a preferred stock issue 
of $3,300, in shares of $100 each and com- 
mon stock issues totaling $46,605, of $15 
each, par value. Other liabilities are ac- 
counts payable, $671.46; depreciation re- 
serve, $13,632; surplus reserve appropri- 
ated, $73,966, and a profit account for the 
year of $6,306. 

The revenues were as follows: City sub- 
scribers, $30,085; farm, $17,291; switching, 
$240, making exchange revenues of $47,- 
616, to which are to be added toll revenues 
of $3,235, miscellaneous revenues of $268 
and sundry sales of $71, making a total 
income from operation of $51,090. 

The total maintenance cost was $18,000, 
of which $2,007 represents depreciation. 
Exchange operators were paid $12,534, toll 
operators $1,346, power expense $1,096, 
and other smail items that brought traffic 
expense up to $15,000. Commercial ex- 
penses totaled $10,176, of which $3,964 was 
for salaries of officers and $1,025 for 
clerks, making the grand total of expenses 


$43,176. 


This left an operating income of $8,013, 
of which $1,772 was paid out in taxes, 
$231 in interest, and $296 for miscellaneous 
items, leaving $6,306 for the profit side. 

The Glenwood Telephone Co., which is 
made up of a number of local companies 
that have a more or less independent gov- 
ernment, and which operates without profit 
in Adams and Webster counties, reports a 
total fixed investment of $58,122 and total 
assets of $61,083. Against this are com- 
mon stock of $38,900, depreciation reserve 
of $4,234, a surplus reserve of $17,948 and 
several small items. It has 1,556 stock- 
holders. 


The company’s revenues for the year 
1923 were as follows: City, $5,944; farm, 
$17,579, and switching, $9, making ex- 
change revenues of $23,532. Toll revenues 
were $2,362 and miscellaneous, $115, mak- 
ing a total operating income of $26,009. 


Operating expenses totaled $24,654, the 
principal items being: Maintenance, $9,- 
933; operators’ wages, $10,502; traffic ex- 
penses, total, $11,113; salaries of officers, 
$498; clerk hire, $364, a total commercial 
expense of $3,599. 

The operating income was $1,417, from 
which taxes of $22 and interest of $33 
were deducted, leaving a net of $1,362. 
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Additional Stock Issued by Cincin. 
nati & Suburban Bell. 


Stockholders of the Cincinnati & Subur- 
ban Bell Telephone Co., of record May 24 
will be entitled to subscribe to an issue of 
38,183 shares of the capital stock of the 
company at par $50 a share. Right to sub- 
scribe will expire July 5. For each seven 
shares of stock now held stockholders are 
privileged to buy one share of the new 
stock. 

The additional stock was issued, it was 
said, to provide funds for the erection of 
the new exchanges at Norwood and Har- 
rison, Ohio. 


Stock Issue of $150,000,000 Offered 
by A. T. & T. Co. 


To meet a constantly increasing demand 
for telephone service, as the result of 
which the company’s estimated expendi- 
tures for the current year have been put 
at $270,000,000, an increase of $30,000,000 
over the 1923 budget, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. announced, on 
May 20, an offering of $150,000,000 par 
value common stock, to be subscribed for 
by stockholders of record June 10 at $100 
a share for each five shares held. 

This is the largest stock offering ever 
made by the telephone company to meet 
current needs, and is also believed to be 
the largest corporate stock issue of a fiscal 
character ever brought out by any com- 
pany. 

With the additional offering of $150- 
000,000, which is based on an aggregate 
of 300,000 stockholders, or an individual 
investment of $500, the company’s capital 
stock outstanding is increased to approx- 
imately $900,000,000 of an authorized $1, 
000,000,000. 


Report of California Telephone & 
Light Co. for 1923. 
The California Telephone & Light Co, 


operating in Calistoga, Cloverdale, So- 
noma, Healdsburg and vicinity, Calif., has 
reported to the state railroad commission 
for the year 1923 the following financial 
statistics : 

Operating revenue—electric, $286,922.03; 
telephone, $95,496.44; total, $382,418.47. 

Operating expenses—Electric, $225,546- 
50; telephone, $75,294.68; total, $300,- 
841.18. 

Net operating revenue—Electric, $61,- 
375.53; telephone, $20,201.76; total, $81, 
577.29. 

Miscellaneous non-operating revenue 
amounted to $1,425.35. Interest, rent and 
other deductions totaled $55,289.63. The 
net corporate income for the year was 
$27,713.01. 

The company declared dividends of 
$8,247.50 during the year, leaving an acct 
mulated surplus at the end of the year of 


$64,281.52. 
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The Economy 
of Speed and Convenience 


One of the chief items in maintenance expense is time wasted 
working with slow, inefficient tools. 

The Prest-O-Lineman’s repair outfit saves this wasted time. 

Prest-O-Torches burn Prest-O-Lite Gas from the same small 
tanks so universally used on trucks. The flame is instantaneous 
—hot enough for brazing and soldering without delay. Simply 
turn the gas valve and touch a match to the torch! 

The flame is clean, steady, always under accurate control. It is 
easily carried to the job. 

Thirty-six big Prest-O-Lite Gas producing plants supply thou- 
sands of Prest-O-Lite Exchange Stations scattered all over the 
country. You can always get a full tank for your empty one by 
paying a very small amount for the gas only. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York: 30 East 42nd Street Pacific Coast: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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For complete details of 
the Prest-O-Lineman’s 
Outfit for soldering, 
brazing and repairing 
see your local Prest-O- 
Lite distributor or write 
to Indianapolis, Ind., 
Dept. 6. 
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THE GAS OF A THOUSAND USES 
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Humanizing the Business Letter 


ambitions of its customers, is simply a 
business minus a vision and a soul. 

Martin W. Littleton, the noted New 
York lawyer, recently emphasized the im- 
portance of getting acquainted with peo- 
ple when he said: 

“Achievements come through the capa- 
city to establish. an understanding with 
humanity. Every human being is worth- 
while—no matter how little water he 
draws. You must keep your ear sympa- 
thetically attuned to the life of men in all 
its manifestations.” 


Yes, and you would do well to imagine 
that scene when the Master said in sub- 
stance to Zaccheus: “Come down out of 
that tree—get out there with the crowd.” 


How much we could all learn, and how 
we would grow, if we would only get out 
with the crowd more often and thereby 
familiarize ourselves with the tempera- 
ments, the intensity, the vanity, the vul- 
nerable points, and the likes and dislikes 
of those with whom we deal! When that 
is done we shall discover with Mark 
Twain that there is “nothing so funny as 
people” and, may I add, nothing quite so 
interesting. 

As you get better acquainted with peo- 
ple, there will dawn upon you with a new 
glory the value of being kinder and more 
thoughtful. “As a man thinketh” never 
rang quite so true as it does today. A 
short time ago I read that Miss Clarice 
Hickman, director of personnel of The 
Fair in your city had used this bit of 
wisdom in addressing some sales clerks: 


“Madame,” “Sir,” “Please” and “Thank 
You” are short words, but if they were 
written in letters of gold and studded with 
diamonds, they could not be more valuable 
to a store whose employes make use of 
them. 


One of the worst faults of our modern 
commercial life is to overlook the little 
things that mean so much to others. A 
neat desk calendar comes a few days be- 
fore New Year’s from some enterprising 
advertiser, and we put it on a desk with- 
out ever acknowledging the thoughtfulness 
that prompted it. A good friend gets a 
better job, but we seldom encourage him 
with a message of confidence and con- 
gratulation. A fellow worker parts with 
a sister or mother for the last time and 
ever so often we let him travel his path 
of sorrow alone. 

A real friend, and probably more than 
one, is sacrificed every day for the lack 
of ten minutes of time and a two-cent 
stamp. A devoted wife longs for a single 
rose, or a box of candy, to prove that she 
is not forgotten in the strife and turmoil 
of life, and time and again her longing is 
not satisfied. 

Our mad chase for the coin of the realm 


(Continued from page 21.) 


seems to be dwarfing our finer instincts. 
We are thinking more of money than we 
are of service or achievement. We are 
so anxious to get there as to give but 
little thought to those who may be run 
over and trampled upon in our speedy mo- 
ments. 

If it is true, as Moody says, that the 
year 1924 will probably be a constructive 
year in business, in politics and in the se- 
curity markets, it stands to reason that it 
should also be a year of construction in 
better business principles. 

More thoughtfulness, more kindness and 
more sentiment are urgently needed in all 
of the market places if we are to attain 
the goal of real leadership. 

It was said of Thomas Carlyle that he 
was a great man intellectually, but it 
would have been a whole lot better for 
his wife if he had been less intellectual 
and more emotional. One of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
friends said of him: “No tenderness, no 
caresses, no affectionate words—nothing 
for the heart. A glacier on a mountain 
would have been as human a companion.” 

How poor men are who do not love 


many things and many persons, and who 


are not generous in the expression of that 
love. 

Play the game to the end. And just as 
sure as the sun and the stars do shine, you 
will find every effort as well as. every 
error marked in the final score. 

And some who play the game are brave 
and great, and others are just game and 
kind. Who made the best score? I do not 
know. Sometimes in the full flush of the 
morning, I think that the brave and great 
shall surely inherit the earth. And then 
again, while sitting huddled up in the twi- 
light gray, dreaming dreams, it comes to 
me, certain and sure, that he who is kind 
always wins by the biggest score. 

A big-hearted sheriff in the state of 
Maine has the right conception of the 
whole matter when he hands this letter to 
every prisoner placed in his charge: 

My Friend: 

For a little while you and I are com- 
pelled to live under the same roof, and, in 
a way, to be in each other’s company. 
You came without an invitation from me. 
Probably you had no intention that we 
should meet in this way. 

During your stay your treatment will de- 
pend largely on your behavior. Probably 
you have made a mistake, perhaps done 
wrong. I have done both, most all have. 

Let us both, the little while we are to- 
gether, try to do as we would be done by. 
Should we both do this, I am sure we can 
part with respect for each other. My 
earnest wish is that I may be a better man 
for having known you, and you may be 
none the worse for having met me. 


Lastly, I cannot imagine anything quite 
so refreshing in letter-writing work as 
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unqualified frankness. It does me a world 
of good to run across a man who has the 
bigness and the gumption to come gallant- 
ly off his perch when he is in wrong. The 
man I despise, as I do a liar and a four- 
flusher, is the one who is full of excuses 
and explanations. 

As I have observed the trend of a cus- 
tomer’s mind, he likes to put over a few 
wholesome things now and then on the 
people with whom he deals, the same as 
a first-class boy likes to practice a little 
deviltry at some unexpected moment on 
dear old dad. He likes to discover in re- 
turn that he is dealing with a high-grade 
bunch of human beings who do not take 
themselves too seriously and who are will- 
ing to concede that the other fellow is also 
a regular human being with more or less 
intelligence. 

So I advise you out of a long experience 
to have no hesitancy about admitting a 
mistake. It is both helpful and illuminat- 
ing to the man at the other end of the 
bargain to read such expressions as: 

“You surely have one on us.” 

“You are right about the mistake in our 
invoice of September 12th.” 

“It’s true, as you say, that we made the 
mistake of not following your instructions 
and we are sorry.” 

“You are absolutely correct in what you 
say in your letter of the 16th.” 

“We admit a bad mistake in filling your 
order 2968, and are going to make good 
right away.” 

Linked with this matter of frankness is 
that of commendation. Quite often we 
married men get the mistaken idea that if 
we come home regularly at night and also 
conduct ourselves with reasonable decency, 
we have done all that is required in a well 
regulated home. Fortunately, our wives 
reason things out along different lines. 
They rightly expect us to express our love 
and admiration for them with daily reg- 
ularity, or else by Sunday they become pos- 
sessed with the thought that we don’t care 
for them. ; 

I use this illustration to emphasize the 
fact that most of our friends, associates, 
and customers use about the same measur- 
ing stick as our wives. We acquire respect 
and confidence in proportion to the time, 
place and manner in which we distribute 
our friendly words of approval. More 
people are dying every day for the lack 
of a kind word or a pat on the back than 
die of disease. 

Whether you agree with this or not, | 
believe you will get a better appreciation 
of my thought if I quote you a brief ar- 
ticle I found a short time ago in the Kan- 
sas City World. Listen to it, please: 


“You're a great little wife, and I don’t 
know what I would do without you. 
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And as he spoke, he put his arms about 
her and kissed her, and she forgot all the 
care in that moment. And, forgetting it 
all, she sang as she washed the dishes, and 
sang as she made the beds, and the song 
was heard next door, and a woman there 
caught the refrain and sang also, and two 
homes were happier because he told her 
that sweet, old story—the story of the love 
of a husband for a wife. 

As she sang, the butcher boy who called 
for the order heard it and went out whist- 
ling on his journey, and the world heard 
the whistle, and one man hearing it 
thought: “There is a lad who loves his 
work, a lad happy and contented.” 

And because she sang her heart was 
mellowed, and as she swept about the back 
door the cool air kissed her on each cheek, 
and she thought of a poor old woman she 
knew, and a little basket went over to that 
home with a quarter for a crate or two of 
wood. 

So, because he kissed her and praised 
her, that song came and the influence went 
out and out. 

That is the way of Love. Like a pebble 
thrown into a pool, the circle of its in- 
fluence goes on widening and widening un- 
til we know not where it ceases. In fact 
it never does cease. 

A kind act, a word of merited praise, 
a kiss, a warm handshake, the simplest 
demonstration of love, in the home or out 
of it, goes journeying down the ages, weav- 
ing itself into the warp and woof of hu- 
man life and human history. 


Now for two or three more suggestions 
and [ am through. 

1. Keep your head. Be absolutely master 
of yourself—calm, cool and collected in 
every emergency. Think twice, and then 
some, before you wander far afield in an 
attempt to give some poor sap a piece of 
your mind. Back in Lincoln’s time, Secre- 
tary Stanton proceeded to tell a certain 
general what he thought of him on paper. 
When he had finished, the big-hearted Lin- 
coln threw the letter into the waste basket. 

Those who disliked President Harding 
conceded him the qualities of serenity and 
good temper in the hour of misfortune. 
When his pet project, the ship subsidy bill, 
was killed by the Senate, he accepted the 
verdict without a harsh word or the slight- 
est sign of bitter feeling. Do you not 
believe that there was much in his ex- 
ample for men everywhere to emulate? 

2. Learn to smile generously through 
your letters. Don’t take yourself or others 
too seriously. Don’t get mixed up with 
the crazy idea that the fate of the uni- 
verse rests upon your shoulders. 

Many believe that if Harriman had 
taken time to indulge more often in laugh- 
ter, he probably would be alive today. He 
killed himself by overwork, unrelieved by 
frequent doses of relaxation and laughter. 

James J. Hill was much wiser—and 
wittier—and reached a ripe age. 

Your fellow citizen, J. Ogden Armour, 
once said—“I would give a million dol- 
lars to have Charlie Schwab’s smile.” 

Theodore N. Vail took a great pride in 
his company’s slogan—‘‘The voice with 
the smile wins.” - 

And any number of executives have been 
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helped over some mighty rough places by 
that sensible little desk motto—‘Smile, 
darn you, smile.” 

John Wanamaker said in a speech a few 
years ago: 

“One can throw a stone or a word that 
may leave a thistle in a life, or he may 
give out a smile or a handshake that will 
be the beginning of a flower garden in 
the life it goes to.” 

Think it over. 

3. Beware. of ‘the business ruts that 
beckon you on every hand and to which 
you can gain admission unexpectedly with- 
out a pass or a ticket. Shun these dan- 
gerous places as you would the ravages 
of a cyclone, by being a persistent searcher 
for more knowledge, and a living interro- 
gation point. Work always with an open 
heart and an open mind. Chart your course 
so you will travel every day towards bet- 
ter and bigger things. Then you will be 
prepared to look with scorn upon anything 
that smacks of indecency, of lying, of in- 
justice, of unfairness. 

So, as I make a plea for better letters, 
I can safely tell you they will not be 
written without bigger men—“men with 
empires in their purposes and new eras 
in their brains.” 

Think Big Wholesome Thoughts. 

We have got to quit thinking little 
thoughts and start our thinkers working 
overtime on the things that are big and 
wholesome and constructive. We have got 
to recognize that education is the solvent 
of all of our ills and not only seek to ex- 
pand its influence, but also make use of 
every opportunity to apply it to ourselves 
as individuals. 

And now as a summary of all that I 
have said, let me paraphrase:a line of Co- 
lumbia’s message and say very earnestly: 


Bring us men to write our letters. 

Bring us men whose characters will ring 
true in every market place of the world. 

Bring us men with the same considerate 
regard for the worker, clad in homespun 
as for the one in broadcloth. 

Bring us men who will dig deeply, who 
will not speak until they have both sides 
of a question, and who will always strive 
to render equal justice to all, irrespective 
of color, creed or nationality. 

Bring us men with kindness of heart, 
calmness of disposition and a determina- 
tion to be masters of their fate and cap- 
tains of their souls. 

Bring us men who will think of ways 
and means to tunnel the mountains and 
bridge the rivers of business. 

Bring us men who will think of ways 
of service and an unswerving aim to 
brighten the dark and seamy sides of life. 

Bring us men, who will be sticklers for 
the square deal so strenuously advocated 
by that manly American, Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose name and fame grow brighter 
with the march of the years. 

Bring us men whose intense humanity 
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will be so contagious that others here, there 
and everywhere will find it wholesome and 
uplifting to walk with them through the 
valleys and on the mountain tops. 


Unification Effected at New Phila- 
delphia and Dover, Ohio. 

Telephone service in New Philadelphia 
and Dover, Ohio, was unified early last 
month, in harmony with the agreement 
reached between the Tuscarawas County 
Telephone Co., and the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and sanctioned by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

By the terms of the agreement for a 
division of territory, the Tuscarawas com- 
pany took over the Bell exchanges in New 
Philadelphia and Dover and its toll lines 
in the northern half of the company, giy- 
ing up to the Bell company its properties 
in the southern portion of the county, 
known as the Panhandle district. 

The Independent company added 55 sub- 
scribers to its former total of 2,800 at 
New Philadelphia and 82 to its 1,600 at 
Dover. 


Long Distance Telephony to Cele- 
brate 40th Birthday. 

Long distance telephony was born just 
40 years ago when the New York-Boston 
line was opened. Up to that time the 
telephone was considered as more or less 
a neighborhood affair. Most people felt 
that, beyond the radius of 20 or 30 miles, 
a telephone system would not be a paying 
investment, while many believed it would 
not be practical. _ 

However, the early pioneers continued 
their experiments under the inspiration 
furnished by Theodore N. Vail, then gen- 
eral manager of the American Bell com- 
pany, with the result that in 1880 a line 
was completed between Boston and Provi- 
dence, a distance of 45 miles. 

It was soon after this that John J. Carty 
made the important discovery that in the 
telephone game “two pairs” were better 
than “four of a kind.” Accordingly, the 
line from Boston to New York was con- 
structed with the wire doubled. Up to 
this time all telephone lines had consisted 
of a single wire with a ground return. 
This was also the first long, hard-drawn 
copper metallic circuit in telephone history. 

The anniversary of the opening of the 
through line from Boston to New York 
will be celebrated on September 4 of this 
year. Telephone communication was ac- 
tually first established on March 27, 1884, 
and the success of the experiment estab- 
lished, but it was not until September 4 of 
that year that the line was opened for 
regular business. 

This event marked the turning point in 
the history of telephony. From then on 
the telephone became a vital factor in the 
nation, and the opposition and the ridicule 
which had greeted these early attempts 
were quickly forgotten. 
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Zero hour approaches. Wire chief 
and assistants are set for the “cut-over” 
that will bring a new central office into 
being. 


In the room above operators sit at 
the new switchboard. Two years this 
equipment has been building. It em- 
bodies the developments of hundreds of 
engineers and incorporates the scientific 
research of several decades. Now it is 
ready, tested in its parts but unused as 
an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men stand in 
line before frames of myriad wires, the 
connections broken by tiny insulators. 
Midnight comes. A handkerchief is 
waved. The insulators are ripped from 
the frames. In a second the new switch- 
board becomes a thing alive. Without 
their knowledge thousands of subscrib- 





The Switchboard Comes to Life 


ers are transferred from the old switch- 
board to the new. Even a chance con- 
versation begun through the old board 
is continued without interruption through 
the new. The new exchange provides 
for further growth. 


This cut-over of a switchboard is but 
one example, one of many engineering 
achievements that have made possible 
a wider and prompter use of the tele- 
phone. 


To-day, in maintaining a national 
telephone service, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 
through its engineering and research de- 
partments, continuously makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies im- 
provements in apparatus and in meth- 
ods of operation. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Rates Increased; Not Permitted to 
Capitalize Past Losses. 


The Commonwealth Telephone Co., of 
Mineral Point, Wis., has been granted a 
new rate schedule by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, which, it is estimated, 
will yield a return of 8 per cent upon a 
fair value of $63,538 placed upon its 
property by that body. The books of the 
company represented a value of $76,100. 

Owing to the failure of the company 
to make proper adjustments for retire- 
ments of property, the commission found 
it necessary to determine the fair value 
of the plant, using as a basis the 1913 val- 
uation of the commission’s engineers and 
net additions as determined by the com- 
mission’s auditor to December 31, 1919, 
and book additions since that date after 
adjustments for the central office equip- 
ment replaced in 1923, and making com- 
parisons with the investment of several 
other plants operated under similar con- 
ditions. 


The commission’s investigation in this 
proceeding disclosed a number of irregu- 
larities in the company’s accounting pro- 
cedure which it summarizes as follows: 


1. Renewals of property, for several 
years at least, were financed from surplus 
earnings without regard for proper ac- 
counting. 

2. Operating expenses included items 
not properly chargeable to operating ac- 
counts. 

3. Book values have included amounts 
which could not be substantiated by the 
results of investigation. 

In commenting upon the company’s fi- 
nancial history and its present status, the 
commission said: 


“It is possible that the utility has not at 
all times since its organization earned an 
adequate return. We fail to find, however, 
where it has made formal application to 
the commission for general rate adjust- 
ments excepting the two cases cited in 
September, 1914, and September, 1920. 
The commission disposed of these two 
cases as already set forth, granting the 
increases where the facts seemed to war- 
rant. 


It is the duty of a utility to see that 
its finances are maintained on a sound 
basis. One of the purposes of the public 
utility law was to protect the utility as 
well as the public, and to provide the nec- 
essary machinery whereby utilities could 
be assured an adequate return. The law 
further provides that in the event the 
commission fails to act and provide the 


utility with an adequate return, as shown 
by the evidence, it may appeal to the courts 
for relief. 

The opportunities offered under this act 
have been available to this utility, as to al! 
others, ever since its passage; and the 
mere fact that it has failed to exercise its 
rights in the past, does not warrant our 
approval of its efforts to capitalize its past 
alleged losses.” 

The new rate schedule, which follows, 
represents increases of $1.25 per month 
for one-party business service, $1 for two- 
party business, 50 cents for the several 
classes of residence service, 25 cents for 
extension sets, 50 cents for rural multi- 
party service and about 20 cents for rural 
switching : 


Business, one-party 
Business, two-party 
Business, extension 
Residence, one-party 
Residence, two-party 
Residence, four-party 
Residence, extension 
P. B. Ex. Service. 
Switchboard 

Trunks 

Stations 


(Within six miles of central office.) 

Rural stations beyond six miles from 
central office, $3 extra per month per sta- 
tion for each additional mile or fraction 
thereof. 
Switchboard stations ........ wee 
Extension bells 25 

All subscribers will be billed monthly in 
advance at the gross rates. All bills paid 
on or before the 15th day of the month 
for which service is billed will be discount- 
ed to the net rate. 


It was further ordered by the commis- 
sion that on all messages between Powell 
and Mineral Point and between Waldwick 
and Mineral Point, the applicant is author- 
ized to make a charge of five cents. The 
applicant shall be responsible for ticket- 
ing these messages, and shall bill the com- 
panies operating the respective exchanges 
for the amount due. 

The Commonwealth Telephone Co. oper- 
ates 706 telephones and furnishes switch- 
ing service to some 261 rural stations. 


Court Sustains Reduction of Michi- 
gan Bell Company’s Rates. 


Judge Guy M. Chester, acting as master 
for the supreme court in the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co.’s rate case, on May 29 
sustained the average 12 per cent telephone 
rate reduction made by the public utilities 
commission in August of 1922 and recom- 
mended it be given immediate effect. The 
master’s opinion holds that the Michigan 
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Bell company failed to show that the com- 
mission’s order tended toward confiscation. 

Judge Chester also held that the 4% per 
cent contract between the Michigan Bell 
and the parent company, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., is excessive. 
Under this contract the Michigan company 
paid the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 4% per cent on gross receipts for 
This rate was cut to 2% per cent. 

Under Judge Chester’s decision, Detroit 
rates will be cut 15 per cent and rates in 
the state 12 per cent. Another petition 
asking further reductions in rates is on 
file with the state public utilities com- 
mission. , 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. plans 
to fight the recommendation of Judge 
Chester. “We will file objections to Judge 
Chester’s recommendation,” Thos. J. Long, 
counsel for the company, said. “If the 
court rules against us we will carry the 
fight to the United States Supreme Court.” 


Authorizes Exchange for Monte- 
bello—Lcs Angeles Suburb. 


The Southern California Telephone Co. 
has been authorized by the California 
Railroad Commission to establish an ex- 
change for the city of Montebello, which 
has heretofore been connected with the 
Los Angeles city exchange, and to estab- 
lish a primary rate area for the Monte- 
bello exchange affording a radical reduc- 
tion in rates paid for local service by 
Montebello subscribers. 

The collection of a toll service of 10 
cents per call for exchange service be- 
tween Montebello and Los Angeles is also 
authorized by the commission in its de- 
cision, which is effective as to the estab- 
lishment of the exchange and the collec- 
tion of toils on Los Angeles service Aug- 
ust 1, 1924. 


Montebello is a city of approximately 
2,500 population, situated about nine miles 
east of Los Angeles, and is within the 
Los Angeles exchange area, but outside 
the Los Angeles primary rate area. Con- 
sequently, it is receiving what is common- 
ly called “suburban service,” consisting of 
ten-party line service plus a _ mileage 
charge based upon the distance between 
the subscriber’s premises and the nearest 
point on the boundary of the primary rate 
area. At the present time this averages 
4% miles. 

The present rates in Montebello are as 
follows: 

Business: Individual line, 
party, $13.30; suburban, $3.50. © 


$18 ; 
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Self-Fluxing 
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(Underwriters’ Laboratories Inspected) 


“Requires Only Heat” 
































For Greater Output 


ANUFACTURERS of telephone 

equipment who wish to increase 
their output and reduce operative costs 
use Kester Solder. 


Why not reduce your soldering oper- 
ations by one-third? Kester Solder takes 
but two operations, common solder, 
three; hence Kester saves one-third 
the time. 
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A better class of work is assured, because 
in Kester the solder and flux are in pro- 
portion to one another. Green help 
turns out jobs on a par with experi- 
enced solderers, and the skilled ones 
double their output. 
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Use Kester wherever you need solder 


and cash in on the remarkable solder- 
ing service it renders. 
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Kester Acid-Core Solder for general use in 1 lb. cartons; 1, 
5 and 10 lb. spools. Small package Acid-Core Solder, Kester 
etal Mender for autoist, householder, etc. For delicate 
inte and electrical work — Kester Rosin-Core Solder. 
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What other pliers can 
stand the game? What 
other pliers have the 
right spring and curve 
to the handles—just the 
right temper to the 
knives — just the fine 
materials and manufac- 
ture that you expect and 
get in a Klein plier? 


Buy them for YOUR 


linemen. 

















CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 


4211 Wrightwood Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Residence: Individual line, $12:75; two- 
party, $9:30; four-party, $6.75; suburb- 
an, $3. 

The proposed rates effective August ] 
are: 

Business: Individual line, $3; two-party, 
$2.25. 

Residence: Individual line, $2.50; two- 
party, $2; four-party, $1.75. Los Angeles 
exchange service, 10 cents toll per call. 

The rates fixed for the service to be 
rendered in Montebello are similar to rates 
now applying in other towns of relatively 
the same size but are materially lower 
than the rates proposed by the Southern 
California Telephone Co. in its application 
for authority to establish exchange areas 
in the cities of Montebello, Beverly Hills 
and Culver City. , 


No Dividend Paid in Three Years; 


Rate Increase Granted. 

The Butler Telephone Co., of Butler, 
Ind., which has paid no dividend on its 
common stock in the past three years, was 
recently granted an increase in rates by 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 
The new rate schedule, it is estimated, will 
yield the company a return of 5 per cent, 
after paying the required dividend of 7 
per cent on the preferred stock and setting 
aside 5 per cent for depreciation. The 
new net rates follow: 

Business, private line, common battery, 
$2.75, magneto, $2.25; residence, private 
line, common battery, $1.75, magneto, 
$1.50; two-party magneto, $1.25, desk tele- 
phones, magneto, $1.50, vacation rate, 50 
cents; rural, party line, magneto, $1.25. 

The commission found that applicant 
had capital stock issued and outstanding 
in the amount of $40,000, of which $20,000 
was 7 per cent preferred stock, and $20,000 
was common stock. Dividends had been 
paid at all times on the preferred stock, 
but no dividends had been paid on the 
common stock during the past three years. 


The book value of the company’s prop- 
erty as set up in the commission’s audit, 
as of December 31, 1923, was $58,364.34, 
which book value appeared to be in excess 
of the fair value of the petitioner’s prop- 
erty. The data disclosed that depreciation 
was accrued to January 1, 1923, at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum on a valua- 
tion of $37,402, the then present value of 
the depreciable property; that subsequent 
to that date, depreciation had been accrued 
at the rate of 5 per cent on a valuation of 
$52,056; that the depreciation reserve, as 
of December 31, 1923, showed a balance 
of $12,806.80, which was large for a 
property of the size of that owned by the 
petitioner. 

The commission further found that the 
company’s books, as of December 31, 1923, 
showed a surplus of $7,721.43, the source 
of which could not be determined, but 
that it appeared to be a result of the 
adjustment of the book figures upward to 
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meet the figure arrived at from the ap- 
praisal made on the reproduction basis. 
The revenues not having permitted any 
return whatever on the common stock for 
several years, the commission held that the 
company was entitled to some relief; that 
the value of the depreciable property was 
not in excess of $44,000, and that a de- 
preciation accrual on this basis should be 
authorized; that applicant’s income ac- 
count, after proper adjustments were made 
for the year 1923, showed a total of 
$1,446.92; that the rates as authorized in 
this order would enable petitioner to pay 
the required dividend of 7 per cent on its 
preferred stock, and approximately 5 per 
cent on its outstanding common stock. 


Rate Increase Effective upon Re- 
construction of System. 

The Crane Telephone Co. was author- 
ized recently by the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission to place in effect the fol- 
lowing schedule of increased rates upon 
the completion of the improvements which 
the company proposes to make to its sys- 
tem at Crane and vicinity: 

Business, direct line, $3 per month; res- 
idence, direct line, $1.75; rural, where sub- 
scribers furnish and maintain the instru- 
ment, wire, pole and other necessary equip- 
ment, 50 cents, where the company fur- 
nishes and maintains the instrument, 
wire, poles and other necessary equipment, 
$1.25, where subscribers furnish and main- 
tain instruments and the company fur- 
nishes and maintains the wire, poles and 
other necessary equipment, $1. 

A petition signed by a large number of 
the company’s subscribers was filed, which 
requested that the rates applied for be al- 
lowed after certain changes had been 
made in applicant’s telephone system. 

The commission found that the com- 
pany proposed to reconstruct its telephone 
system at an additional cost of about 
$2,000 and to furnish metallic line service 
on a 24-hour daily schedule, the increase 
to become effective after the improvements 
had been completed; that statements filed 
showed that the rates as requested would 
produce a total of approximately 8 per 
cent for both depreciation and return on 
the investment. 
Cynthiana, Ky., Commissioners 

Approve Sale to Cumberland. 

The board of commissioners of Cynthi- 
ana, Ky., recently adopted a _ resolution 
authorizing the sale of the Cynthiana Tel- 
ephone Co. to the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The Cynthiana company 
operates about 1,000 telephones. 


Rate Increase Granted Lakefield 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. 

The Lakefield Telephone Co., which 
serves 332 town stations at Lakefield, 
Minn., and furnishing switching service 
for 530 connecting stations, was authorized 
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by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on April 28, to increase its 
rates for business service 75 cents per 
month; its individual line residence rate, 
25 cents per month; and its rate for rural 
switching service $2.20 per year. The 
new schedule follows: 


Per Month 
Individual line business, gross....... $2.50 
Two-party line business, gross...... 2.25 
Extension station business, net...... 75 
Individual line residence, gross...... 1.50 
Two-party line residence, gross..... 1.25 
Extension station residence, net...... 50 
ee. ae 35 


A discount of 25 cents is allowed on all 
gross rates, if paid on or before the 15th 
of the month in which the service is ren- 
dered. 


The applicant submitted statements of 
its operating revenues and expenses for 
1920, 1921 and 1922. A detailed inventory 
and appraisal of the telephone property, 
as of December 26, 1923, was also sub- 
mitted. 

Upon review of all the facts, the com- 
mission, in its opinion, finds that the peti- 
tioner’s property has been economically 
operated; that the present rates are unfair 
and unreasonable and that the rates peti- 
tioned for are fair and reasonable and will 
not yield more than sufficient revenue to 
provide for the necessary operating ex- 
penses, depreciation and a fair return upon 
a fair value of the property. 


Winsted (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
Gets Rate Increase Asked For. 
The Winsted Telephone Co., which 

serves approximately 67 town and 115 
rural subscribers at Winsted and vicinity, 
was authorized by the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission, on May 27, 
to increase its rates of $1.50 per month for 
individual line business and $1 for in- 
dividual line residence or rural multi- 
party service to the following schedule 
of gross monthly rates: 


Individual line business ............ $2.25 
Individual line residence ..........-- 1.75 
Rural multi-party, metallic circuit... 1.75 
Rural multi-party, grounded circuit.. 1.50 


A discount of 25 cents per month is al- 
lowed on local gross rates if paid on or 
before the 15th day of the month in which 
the service is rendered. ; 

Rural rates to be payable quarterly in 
advance, with a discount of 75 cents if 
paid on or before the 15th day of the first 
month of the quarter; a discount of 50 
cents if paid on or before the 15th day 
of the second month of the quarter, and a 
discount of 25 cents if paid on or before 
the 15th day of the third month of the 
quarter, in which the service is rendered. 


This matter came up for hearing in the 
village of Winsted, on April 25. C. K. 
Vollmer, secretary, appeared for the tele- 
phone company. No protests to the appli- 
cation were entered. 

The commission’s opinion in this pro- 
ceeding states, in part, as follows: 
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Binds 
Any Load 


Securely 


Mr. Eugene C, Stacy, 
Tiffin, Ohio. . 
Dear Sir: 


I will state the question of using the Load 

Binder, ‘as ‘described in your cunlen, was 

taken up at our Accident Prevention Com- 
h 


Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, they wore G. I, and \entoetiona hoes base 
etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass The Chairman of the Generel Ancticnt Pre- 
chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the chain vention Committee has been trying them 


out, and my last report was that they were 
entirely satisfac and that they would be 





—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. 
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: made standard would replace all boom 
Telephone companies find EF yen hove uct secsived any coders divest, 


qe will probably receive same from the 





ours very truly, 


Si wivel load Binders Hal's ordercdtiroogk titi me from the 


(Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 





big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 
expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 








hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 
TIFFIN, OHIO 















Radiola Super Heterodyne, 
with Radiola loud speaker, 

and six Radiotrons UV-199. 
STANDARD Entirely complete except 


Telephone Wires and Cables ™ "$2 86 


Batteries Necessary 


6 No. 7111 “A” §$ .40 each 
2 No. 767 “B” 6.00 each 


Bare Copper Wire 1 No. 771 “C”’ .60 each 
Copper Clad Steel Wire 















Lead Covered and Armored Cables 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


BosTon PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CHICAGO New YorkK cell tubes. 
WASHINGTON DETROIT St. Louis SAN FRANCISCO 











cabinet. 





Note Protection at Corners 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 


EVERY PURSE”’’ 





wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 


$35 | ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO. 





%6 4 4 $65 CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES 
and grounds. Distributors for 
Radio Corp. of America 
4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 $1 00 Zenith o Corporation 
Write for Samples 








Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. $150 $206 


BOSTON. MASS. 











os ce yooh nae see . a ; 
azed and Flameproof Braided Wire The New Radiolas Are Here! 


Conigiety Gaperenetinn on segue. Selective, non-radiating, simple to oper- 
ate, delivering great volume, using dry 


Illustrated above is Radiola Super Hete- 
rodyne. Assures long distance reception 
on loud speaker using no antenna and 
no ground. Loop is self contained in 


‘‘THERE’S A RADIOLA FOR 


$425 
$286 
$245 
$220 
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“The records show that prior to Au- 
gust, 1920, the telephone property was 
operated individually by R. Borgersrode, 
and that when the present company took 
charge of the system the same schedule 
of rates previously in effect were main- 
tained. 

A very considerable expenditure has been 
made in reconstruction and additions to 
plant, and the general service greatly im- 
proved. A study of the operations of the 
company shows that the system was oper- 
ated at a loss in 1921 and 1923 and that 
the net income in the year 1922 did not ex- 
ceed 2 per cent on the investment, with de- 
preciation as a factor eliminated. 

Upon review of all the facts, the com- 
mission finds the present schedule of rates 
to be unfair and unreasonable and that the 
schedule of rates petitioned for is fair and 
reasonable and will not produce more than 
sufficient revenue to provide for the nec- 
essary operating expense, depreciation and 
a fair retrun upon the investment.” 


Testimony on Business Conditions 
in New Jersey Case. 

Continuing its hearings on the appli- 
cation of the New York Telephone Co. 
for new telephone rates in New Jersey, the 
New Jersey Public Utility Commission 
on May 28 heard testimony on general 
business conditions and the trend of prices 
and wages. This data was given by Hal- 
bert F. Gillette of Chicago, an expert ap- 
pearing on behalf of the telephone com- 
pany. 

Present prices, both retail and wholesale, 
he said, were about 60 per cent higher 
than pre-war prices and, as the present 
level had been maintained steadily for 
three years, he believed there was no indi- 
cation that these prices would decline 
within the next few years. Present wage 
conditions, he added, would also continue 
for some time, with a possible decline in 
wages in the building trades. 

The next hearing of the telephone case 
will be held June 11. 


Company Files Affidavits in New 
York Telephone Rate Case. 

In its suit to enjoin further enforcement 
of the rates prescribed by the public serv- 
ice commission, which are claimed to be 
confiscatory, the New York Telephone 
Co., on May 26, filed in the United States 
district court affidavits in reply to the 
affidavits filed in the suit by the city of 
New York and the attorney general, deny- 
ing practically all of the charges made by 
the city in affidavits filed a week pre- 
viously. 


Sunday Service Asked—Company 
Requested Rate Increase. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has denied the application of the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. of 
Alma for an increase in rates. Some time 
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ago subscribers at subsidiary exchanges 
asked the commission to order the com- 
pany to give them Sunday and holiday 
service. The company responded to the 
suggestion by setting up that this could 
not be done with the present revenues, and 
filed an application for an increase. 

When the matter came to a head, the 
farmers who were asking the added serv- 
ice, said that if it was going to cost them 
5 or 10 cents a month more, they didn’t 
want it. Thereupon the commission dis- 
missed their request and denied the com- 
pany’s application. 


South Carolina Telephone Rate 
Case Scheduled for Argument. 
Argument of the Southern Bell Tele- 

phone Co., rate case will be had in Charles- 

ton, S. C., June 18, according to the an- 
nouncement of Samuel M. Wolfe, attor- 
ney general. The arguments will be made 
before J. Waties Waring, special master. - 

The case grew out of the passage by 
the general assembly of 1922 of an act 
decreasing telephone rates after they had 
been increased by the state railroad com- 
mission. The telephone company peti- 
tioned immediately for a temporary in- 
junction to prevent the state’s enforcement 
of this act, and this temporary injunc- 
tion, allowed by Judge H. A. M. Smith, 
kas since been in force while the taking 
of testimony with reference to the peti- 
tion of the company for a permanent in- 
junction has been proceeding before Mr. 

Waring, named by Judge Smith as special 

referee. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 

May 19: Application of F. A. Symonds, 
owner of the Elba Telephone Co., of Elba, 
to sell his telephone properties to the Elba 

Telephone Co., incorporated, approved. 
CALIFORNIA. 

May 23: Extension of time granted 
until June 16, 1924, to the Southwestern 
Home Telephone Co., of Redlands, in 
which to comply with the order of the 
commission for the improvement of tele- 
phone service in the town of Murrietta, 
Riverside county. 

May 23: Permission granted by com- 
mission to Rio Vista Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., ~f Rio Vista, to install public 
telephone booths and to charge five cents 


per local call therefrom. 
May 24: Complaint filed by Mrs. E. A. 


Coleman against the Pacific Telephone & ° 


Telegraph Co. alleging that -defendant 
company has refused to install a telephone 
at her residence, Route B, Fresno, unless 
she will pay two years’ telephone bills in 
advance, or advance the cost of setting 
poles and stringing the wires to bring the 
service to herself and other neighbors who 
are desirous of obtaining service. 

May 29: The commission authorized the 
Southern California Telephone Co. to 
establish an exchange for the city of 
Montebello which has heretofore been con- 
nected with the Los Angeles city exchange, 
and to establish a primary rate area for 
the Montebello exchange affording a 
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radical reduction in rates paid for local 
service by Montebello subscribers. 

June 24: Hearing at Los Angeles on 
the application of the Southern California 
Telephone Co. for increased rates in Bey- 
erly Hills. The company is asking that 
Beverly Hills be placed on a toll-rate basis 
or increased flat rate. 


ILLINOIS. 

May 23: Petition filed asking for ap- 
proval of the sale by the Union Telephone 
Co. to the Divernon Telephone Co., of 
which Charles Masters is president, of the 
telephone property in Divernon for $12,210, 
The Divernon Telephone Co. also asks for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to operate in Divernon, and for authority 
to issue $11,000 of first mortgage gold 
bonds bearing 6 per cent interest, and 
$6,000 of capital stock. 

June 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
case of the Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co. of Moultrie County vs. the Van 
Curen Telephone Co. and the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., in the matter of complaint 
of refusal of defendant company to re- 
connect toll lines of complainant between 
Lovington and Hammond. No. 13877. 

June 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Wapela, DeWitt coun- 
ty, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of 
National Telephone & Electric Co. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Leverette and vicinity, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of 
Somer Township Telephone Co. No. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Sparta, Randolph 
county, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 3 
of Sparta Telephone Co. No. 13832. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Meredosia and Bluffs, 
Scott county, stated in rate schedule IIl. C. 
C. 2 of Home Telephone Co. of Bluffs. 

June 5: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Alton and Wood 
River, in Madison county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. No. 14045. 

INDIANA, 

April 11: In re complaint of the Sala- 
monia Telephone Co. vs. the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Portland, the commission 
ordered the defendant to discontinue its 
present rate of 17% cents per month now 
being charged subscribers of the com- 
plainant for connection with its switch- 
board and to establish a rate of five cents. 
The complaint as it referred to the adjust- 
ment of long distance charges was denied, 
inasmuch as neither the Indiana Bell com- 
pany nor the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. were made parties to the pro- 
ceeding and for that reason no effective 
order could be made. No. 7511. 

April 25: The commission granted an 
increase in rates to the Butler Telephone 
Co., of Butler. No. 7468. 

April 25: The commission authorized 
the Merchants Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Michigan City, to issue its notes in the 
amount of $30,000 running for a period of 
one year at 6 per cent, which sum shall 
include. the $15,000 for which applicant 
has heretofore executed its note, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to pay for improvements 
and extensions. No. 7548. 

May 20: Supplementary order author- 
izing the Greensboro Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co., of Greensboro, to charge 4 
gross rate 25 cents higher than the net 
rate, from which 25 cents is to be deducted 
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for payment on or before the 15th of the 
month in which service is rendered. The 
gross rate is $1.25 per month and the net 
rate, $1. 

June 2: Hearing in re application of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for permis- 
son to formally take over the Parke 
County Telephone Co., of Rockville. 

June 4: Hearing in re application of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to formally take over the Indiana 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Clinton. 

June 9: Hearing in re application of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to formally take over the New 
Home Telephone Co., of Linton. 

June 12: Hearing in re application of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to take over the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Columbus. 

All of these companies have for some 
time been controlled by the Bell through 
stock ownership. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

May 21: Proposed changes by New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
toll rates and rules applying on lines 
entirely in Massachusetts suspended until 
June 21 unless otherwise ordered by the 
commission. The rates were to have be- 
come effective May 21. In view of the 
hearings now being held before the com- 
mission it was deemed expedient to sus- 
pend effectiveness of the proposed rates. 


MICHIGAN. 

April 3: The commission ordered that 
the Ovid Mutual Telephone Co. should be 
authorized to charge and collect for rural 
telephone service a rate of $18 per year to 
be due and payable quarterly in advance 
during first month of each quarter, and 
in case any subscriber should fail or re- 
fuse to pay such quarterly payment dur- 
ing the first month of the quarter, then 
applicant should be authorized and em- 
powered to charge in addition thereto a 
penalty of 10 per cent of such quarterly 
charge. T-362. 

April 11: The commission ordered that 
the telephone service between the Blanch- 
ard Telephone Co., of Blanchard, and the 
Broomfield Telephone Co., at Millbrook, 
should be reéstablished, and that the 
Broomfield Telephone Co. should be re- 
quired to pay to the Blanchard Telephone 
Co. a charge of $2 per year per subscriber 
for switching its subscribers into the 
Blanchard exchange only. T-115. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 27: The commission authorized the 
Red Lake Eastern Marshall Farmers 
Cooperative Telephone Co. to join and 
consolidate its property with the Garden 
Valley Telephone Co. at Goodridge. 
M-1356. 

May 27: The commission granted the 
application of the Winsted Telephone Co., 
of Winsted, for authority to establish and 
place in effect service connection charges, 
charges for change of name and moving 
equipment from one location to another. 
M-1350. 

May 27: The commission authorized the 
Winsted Telephone Co., of Winsted, to in- 
crease its rates for telephone service, effec- 
tive as of June 1. M-1339. 

June 11: Hearing at Kelliher in re ap- 
plication of the Kelliher Telephone Co. for 
authority to change its schedule of rates 
im Kelliher and vicinity. M-1361. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 26: Complaint filed by Fred Mohl- 
mann against Glenwood Telephone Co. 
alleging that it is giving unsatisfactory 
Setvice at its Pauline exchange. 

May 27: Application filed by the Eustis 
South Side and the Eustis South Central 
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Expect These 4 Important 
Things From VICTORS 


Energy when it’s needed. 
An even flow of power. 
Long life. 

Low ampere hour cost. 


You and every other telephone man 
can get these factors of dependable 
telephone cell operation in VICTORS. 


VICTORS deliver full power energy 
when it’s needed and they deliver it 
steadily. They must work contin- 
uously for one year or they will be re- 


placed without cost to the user—that’s 
the VICTOR guarantee. 


Point for point in construction and 
service VICTORS are far superior to 
any other telephone cell on the market. 
Order a trial barrel for your exchange. 
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telephone companies asking for the estab- 
lishment of toll charges between Eustis 
and Holbrook. 

May 27: Complaint filed by W. E. Coats 
and other patrons in the vicinity of Key- 
stone against the proposed abandonment 
by the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
of certain farm lines. 

May 28: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co. of Alma for an increase in tele- 
phone rates; in view of withdrawal of 
exchanges for Sunday and holiday serv- 
ice, which would have increased expenses, 
application denied. 

June 11: Hearing at Crawford on ap- 
plication of Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for increase of rates at Belmont and 
Whitney exchanges. 

New York. 

June 4: Hearing at Glen Falls in the 
case of Mrs. Lilian F. Cronin vs. North 
Creek Telephone Co. asking that telephone 
pay station be restored to Aiden Lair 
Lodge. Petition of respondent for revoca- 
tion of order to extent of changing loca- 
tion of the pay station. Case 7492. 

June 4: Hearing at Glen Falls in the 
case of Miss M. Theodora Cronin vs. 
North Creek Telephone Co. as to condi- 
tions in respect to public pay station tele- 
phone formerly maintained at Aiden Lair 
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Lodge, Minerva, Essex county, and which 
has been removed. Case 1934. 

July 10: Continued hearing on the com- 
plaint of Mayor Cosgrove, of Cohoes, 
against the New York Telephone Co., in 
which he alleges that there is a discrimi- 
nation in toll rates between Cohoes and 
Albany and Troy. 

OHIO. 

May 16: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
filed surety bonds aggregating $435,000 
for seven Ohio cities should the rate in- 
creases applied for not be granted. This 
action of the company will permit the 
increased rates to be placed in effect Au- 
gust 1 in Dayton, Cleveland, Akron, Bar- 
berton, Cuyahoga Falls, Toledo, Middle- 
town, Massillon and Marietta. 

May 23: The commission approved a 
schedule of increased rates for unified 
service at Grove City by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. which, it is estimated, will 
give the company a net return of 4.25 per 
cent. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

May 26: Hearing in re complaint of the 
public service commission and the 38 
other formal protests against the Bell 
Telephone Co.’s increased rates of May 1. 

UTAH. 
May 28: Hearing at Richfield in re ap- 
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plication of the Mountain States Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co. to establish in. 
creased rates for rural service 


Richfield. 
WISCONSIN. 

May 22: The commission authorized 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co., of 
Mineral Point, to increase its rates for 
telephone service, effective as of June 1, 
U-2979. 

June 9: Hearing at Fond du Lac in 
the case of W. K. Porter et al. vs. the 
Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co., the 
Van Dyne Telephone Co. and the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. U-2852. 

June 10: Hearing at Mt. Hope in re 
investigation of commission as to alleged 
failure of the Peoples Telephone Co., of 
Mt. Hope, to comply with order of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1923, regarding service and ac- 
counting. U-3028. 

June 12: Hearing at Madison in re ap- 
plication of the New Cashton Telephone 
Co., of Cashton, to increase rates for 
switching service. U-3043. 

June 13: Hearing at Madison in re 
application of the Sturgeon Bay & Gard- 
ner Telephone Co., of Gardner, to in- 
crease rates. U-3047. 

June 13: Hearing at Madison in re 
application of the Price County Telephone 
Co., of Phillips, to increase rates. U-3048. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 





Automatic Telephones for Recon- 
structed System, Tokyo, Japan. 
The following announcement was made 

public in London by the Western Electric 

Co. on May 28, by and with approval of 

the International Automatic Telephone Co., 

Ltd.: 

“The contract for the reconstruction of 
the Tokyo telephone system, which was 
utterly destroyed in the recent earthquake, 
has been awarded to the Nippon Electric 
Co., Ltd., Tokyo. 

The entire system is to be of the Strow- 
ger type of automatic telephone equipment, 
and will be manufactured in England. The 
automatic equipment will be manufactured 
by the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, and the manual equipment 
by the Western Electric Co., Ltd., London. 

The initial order covers equipment for 
25,000 subscribers’ lines, installed in five 
offices, with trunking equipment in two 
other offices to enable the subscribers of 
the new automatic exchanges to reach the 
subscribers of the remaining existing man- 
ual exchanges. The value of the contract 
now placed is approximately 3%4 million 
dollars, and the entire reconstruction pro- 
gram will involve the building of about 25 
new exchanges in due course.” 


Henry Shafer, Radio Sales Man- 
ager, Premier Electric Co. 

Henry Shafer, well known as one of 
the pioneers in the telephone industry, has 
been appointed sales manager of the radio 
division of the Premier Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, and is giving special attention to the 
central states territory. 


The Premier Electric Co. manufactures 
telephone equipment, automobile acces- 
sories and various radio parts, including 
“Hedgehog” audio frequency transformers, 
microstats, duostats, disconnect potentio- 














Henry Shafer, Now in Charge of the 
Premier Electric Co.’s Radio 
Department. 


meters, universal jacks, and “Lo Loss” 
tube sockets. 

Mr. Shafer is preparing a report for the 
Chicago Department of Gas & Electricity 
covering radio inventions adaptable for 
use by the fire and police departments. His 


contributions to TELEPHONY’s columns in 
the past will be recalled by our readers. 


Board Replaced and Service Re- 
stored in Record Time after Fire. 

Fire recently destroyed the entire ex- 
change of the McArthur Telephone Co., 
McArthur, Ohio. The loss was not made 
known, nor was the origin. 

During the thickest of the blaze, Man- 
ager A. W. Paffenbagger got in touch 
with the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., at Columbus, asking for a new switch- 
board. Within 36 hours the board had been 
taken out of stock, shipped and was in the 
hands of the company; service. was re- 
stored to all of the subscribers in 85 hours. 


Logan Telephone Co. to Have New 
Home and New Switchboard. 
The Logan Telephone Co. has pur- 

chased a building in Logan, Ohio, for a 

censideration of $15,000, which it plans to 

modernize and remodel to serve as a tele- 
phone exchange. New central office equip- 
ment will be installed when the improve- 
ments to the building have been completed. 


Nebraska Has One Telephone for 
Every 414 Persons. 


A rough estimate made from reports in 
hand by the railway commission experts 
indicates that at the beginning of the year 
the number of telephones in use in Ne 
braska was a little over 283,000, or about 
one station for every 4% persons in the 
state. Stated in another way, there are 
enough telephones in the state to give 
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every family communication with the out- radio manufacture, either in its basic form 
side world. or in alloys of brass or bronze. The “av- 
This is an increase of about 8,000 over erage” radio set requires about two pounds 
the previous year. The Lincoln company of copper in all forms. It is used as coil 
| Hizs over 69,000, the Northwestern Bell windings, antenne or loops, lead-in wires 
| Bi over 104,000, and the others are distributed and connections, switch points, switches, 
~ Btetween companies ranging from 3,500 each _ binding posts, terminals and other fittings. 
down to a mere handful. The manufacturing end of radio is car- 
aan ried on by both individuals and corpora- 
New Form of Toll Tickets Highly tions of all degrees of importance and 
Commended by Users. output, from the lone individual “attic- 
The Suttle Equipment Co., of Olney, manufacturer” to the largest electrical 

il, reports that its new form of toll manufacturing corporation. 





tickets, recently copyrighted and placed on The real radio fan is continually mak- 

the market, is receiving the high 

commendation of its users and cemaite OUT 
that its business is steadily in- 

creasing. 


Two of the forms, Nos. 303 
and 304, are for small exchanges 
while forms 305 and 306 are for 

















larger exchanges. Both forms FROM 

; : PLACE 
make it possible to record all of a . f 
the information necessary on a TEL. NO. Here 1S a palr oO 
toll ticket without the use of STATE 








PERSON 
several different kinds of stamps. B O N | ! A 
Using these new forms, it is said TO 


that a toll operator can handle PLACE 


enough additional calls each day TEL. NO. C able Rin g s : 







































































to pay for the toll tickets many STATE 
times over. PERSON ° | 
These tickets, properly filled which show b con- | 
d ADDRESS | 
out, it is stated, will save a good = . | 
deal —— and _—— ya mnereusem i pape” — Bonitas 
ing out toll reports to the long TIME 
distance companies and, as a rule, AT. 6. onare a are a ap te : to meet | 
furnish the necessary evidence to STATE BELL every service con- | 
protect the company in case of OVER- ae | 
trouble that may be carried into — um dition. | 
court. The “in” tickets are the PERSON-TO PERSON SS . ‘ 
oe as the “out” tickets, the STATION-TO -STATION REPORT CHARGE The outer Ring 1S 
only difference being that one - pea n° " 
shows the word “in” and the = a 5 s$1ze for 5/| 6 
other the word “out” prominent- MESSENGER TAX d h . 
ly printed in the upper right COLLECT stran ° t S Inner 
corner. : ; z 1 
Telephone companies desiring EE; 0. | N vor. ring 1S made in _ 
to standardize on a form of toll ; 
ticket which will meet all re- (Copyrighted 1924) Size for 8 stran . 
— will be wise to secure ~~ Form - ig pire We con supply every 
plete information relative to the forms ing and remaking his set, which is reflect- : 
put out by the Suttle Equipment Co., of ed in the proportion of sales of parts to S1Ze of BONITA for 
Olney, Til, finished sets. About 75 per cent of radio any particular diameter 
—— sales are for parts, and 25 per cent for fin- f t d 
Rapid Development of Radio and __ ished sets, so that even allowing: for re- of strana. 
Its Future. placements to finished sets, the home-made : 
A survey of the radio industry just com- set is numerically much more important. Standardized by The 
pleted by the Copper & Brass Research The radio industry has grown from A. Vs & ie Company. 
Association discloses that on the basis of practically a non-existent status only four 
én estimated total of 2,500,000 sets in use years ago to an industry with a sales vol- Send f f 
\cday, radio apparatus in the United States ume of $115,000,000 in 1923, and the total Fre “vd — 
‘as consumed 5,000,000 pounds of copper. sales are expected to be over $300,000,000 FOS Caples 


The survey indicates that the number of in 1924. In another two or three years 
tadio sets in use will increase to equal the radio sales in the United States will un- C A li 

tumber of automobiles and telephones in doubtedly reach the half-billion dollar ameron pp lance 
th: United States (viz., 15,000,000), and mark, it is stated. C 

that this will likely occur in five years’ Of the various items of radio-equip- ompany 

me. In this event, radio manufacturers ment sales, vacuum tubes amount to a sur- EVERETT - - MASS. 
‘ould use, in the next five years, five mil- prisingly large total. Their yearly volume 


lion Pounds of copper annually. accounts for at least 20 per cent of the en- SS Be 
Copper is an indispensable metal in tire incandescent lamp sales for all pur- 
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poses, and over 25 per cent of all sales of 
radio merchandise. 

There is no question of the growing in- 
terest of the public in radio. The extent 
of its future growth will depend upon the 
power and location of broadcasting sta- 
tions, as well as the continued high qual- 
ity of their programs. The total number 
o£ broadcasting stations in this country 
today is over 550, and 5 of these are high- 
power stations whose sending radius is 
reckoned in thousands of miles. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to Have New 
Exchange Building. 


The New York Telephone Co. is erect- 
ing a new exchange building in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The new fireproof struc- 
ture will be two stories high, of steel and 
concrete construction. The foundations 
are designed to support a much higher 
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building, so that additional stories may 
be added as needed. 


South Dakota Telephone Proper- 
ties to Be Sold at Auction. 

The receiver of the Peoples Telephone 

Co., of Canova, S. D., will sell the entire 


properties of the company at public auc- 


tion at Howard on Saturday, June 14. 
The company has an indebtedness of 
$11,728, it is stated. 


Illinois Bell Approves Big Plant 
Expenditure for Chicago. 

At a recent meeting the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
approved an expenditure of $2,198,635 for 
new plant in the city of Chicago, and $1,- 
309,328 for Illinois outside of Chicago, 
making a total of $3,507,963. The total 
sum approved for this year is $9,665,023. 
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Telephone Expansion in Virginia 
to Cost Over Two Millions. 
The expansion of Virginia’s telephone 
system during 1924 will cost $2,370,000, 
and it is estimated that there will be an 
increase of 6,000 new stations. Within the 
next five years the additions to the tele- 
phone plant in the state will approximate 
$6,800,000. This outline of the utility’s 
future plans was made recently by Divi- 
sion Manager C. H. Weber of the Chesa- 

peake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

The company owns and operates 67 cen- 
tral offices in Virginia. It serves over its 
own lines 103,500 stations and gives long 
distance connections to 49,000 telephones 
oferated by connecting companies. 

In 1923 the installers of the company 
put in 19,214 telephones and during the 
same period 13,446 were disconnected, mak- 
ing a net gain of 5,768 instruments in 
service. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward tc Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and In- 
corporations. 


ASHLAND, Itt.—A _ charter has _ been 
issued by the secretary of state to the Ash- 
land Telephone Exchange. Samuel E. 
Huff, Walter E. Lindgren and Robert E. 
Phillips are the incorporators. 

Divernon, Itt.—The Divernon Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital stock by Charles Masters, 
F. Masters and F. A. Stutsman. 

SiwELL, Itut.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Sidell Telephone 
Co. The new corporation is capitalized at 
$25,000 and the incorporators are P. A. 
Powers, H. B. Crandall and H. B. Simp- 
son. 

Jotret, Itt.—The Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
$1,000 capital stock by Edward C. Hall, 
Daniel Harrington and M. F. Lennon. 

Rep Oak, Iowa.—The Red Oak Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital stock by J. D. Baird, J. E. 
Taylor, F. R. Iddings, C. A. Youngberg 
and A. F. Peterson. 

CALDWELL, Kans.—The Falls Center 
Mutual Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $1,600 capital stock. 

MANNSVILLE, Ky.—The Peoples Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
$2,752 capital stock by J. W. Gabehart, W. 
R. Tucker and E. Smith. 

Hazet Green, Minn.—The City Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
$400 capital stock by D. T. Wilson, J. T. 
McGarvey and E. H. Swango. 

Herkimer, N. Y.—The Ohio Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock by J. T. Wooster, S. J. Au- 
tenrith and P. H. Crego. L. C. Foss, of 
Newport, is attorney for the company. 

CHESTER, Oxta.—The Chester Rural 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$500 capital stock by C. Z. Logeden, S. F. 
Cosart and Albert Harmes, all of Chester. 

INGERSOLL, OxLta.—The Union Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 


$3,500 capital stock by W. W. Manifold, 
Charles Geis and Lee Forney, all of Inger- 
soll. 

Morris, Oxia.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Morris Tele- 
phone Co. with $15,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are Robert Ward, A. D. 
Ward, and Robert Dean. 

ALBANY, OrE.—The Granger Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$900 capital stock by Herman Abraham, 
L. W. Anthony and Lawrence Rickert. 

Cotome, S. D.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed for the Star Line 
Telephone Co. with a capital of $756. The 
incorporators are John Flynn, J. W. 
Storey and D. W. Harvey. 

Brresrorp, S. D.—The Norway & Pleas- 
ant Telephone Co. has filed articles of in- 
corporation with a capital of $2,500. The 
incorporators are Ludwig Romerein, Lud- 
wig Rasmussen and S. O. Steensland. 

Hiticrest, S. D—The Rock Bridge 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$8,000 capital stock by R. E. Woolheiser, 
Ed Detlow and R. F. Hague, all of 
Colome. 

Votca, S. D—The Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Lake Sinai has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital stock by 
L. E. Johnson, Hans Erickson and C. L. 
Myhre. 

Miran, Tenn.—The Gibson County 
Telephone Co. has filed an amendment to 
its articles of incorporation changing its 


name to the Milan Telephone Co. and in- ° 


creasing its capital stock. 

LimEsTONE, Minn.—The Limestone Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $2,000 capital stock by L. H. Cart- 
wright, J. E. Gray, G. H. Huffman, R. A. 
H. Keys and J. D. Barkley. 

ENGLEwoop, TENN.—The Inter-County 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$5,000 capital stock by D. D. Edgemon, L. 
Edgemon, Addie Edgemon, W. W. Elledge 
and Sallie Smith. 

Harper, TExas.—The Harper Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $1,215 


capital stock by R. C. Crockett, W. C. 
Bryson, Otto Rahe and others. 

Forks oF BurraLto, Va.—The Buffalo 
Telephone Corp. has filed articles of in- 
corporation with the secretary of state. 
The incorporators of the company are: J. 
B. Davis, president, Sandidges; H. W. 
Myers, secretary, Forks of Buffalo; T. B. 
Davis, Sandidges; R. S. Myers, Jr., Forks 
of Buffalo; and M. W. Davis, Sandidges. 

Tatcott, W. Va.—The Big Bend Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with $500 
capital stock by W. A. Hedrick, M. H. 
Wyant, R. H. Allen, C. S. Wyant, W. R. 
Boyd, G. C. Allen, L. G. Boone and W. 
M. Spencer. 

Eacte River, Wis.—The State Line 
Telephone Co. was organized recently with 
the following officers : George Dobbs, presi- 
dent; J. E. Handlos, vice-president and 
manager; M. J. Cepress, secretary and 
treasurer; C. A. Bent, John Benson, F. J. 
Strong and Marie Weil, directors. 


Financial. 

Cotrax, Inp.—The Peoples Cooperative 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $600 to $6,000. 

RusHvitte, Irut.—The Schuyler Tele- 
phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $27,000 to $50,000. 

WEL Lszoro, Pa.—The Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $100,000. 


Elections. 

Arco, IpAno.—Stockholders of the Butte 
County Telephone Co. held their annual 
meeting recently and elected the following 
officers for the new year: W. W. Brown, 
president; John Clendenin, vice-president; 
T. C. Salt, secretary and treasurer. The 
new board of directors consists of W. W. 
Brown, A. Aikele, John Clendenin, Silas 
Grizzle and W. F. Simmerman. The re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer showed 
that the company had had a fairly pros- 
perous year. New telephones were i- 
—_ and several additional miles of line 

uilt. 
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“COPPERWELD’ ~4TELEPHONE WIRE 


MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 


Where No. 10 Hard-Drawn Copper or No. 12 BB Galvanized Iron is used a No. 12 
Copperweld Telephone Wire will save you 70 pounds excess weight of wire per mile 


Relative Factor of Safety 


Breaking | Weight | with %” Ice and | With 16 Ib. Wind 
Diam.| Weight | per Mile|g |b. Wind Pressure |Pressure. No Ice. 














10 B&S hard-drawn Copper..... .102” 528 lb. 166 Ib. 98% 80% 
12 BWG BB Galvanized Iron....| .109” 476 “* 170 “ 88% 68% 
12 B&S Copperweld ............ .081” 520 “ 96 “ 1007, 100% 





Copperweld wire does not rust. It stays up under sleet loads and wind pressure when 
other wires would be wrecked. 


COPPERWELD COSTS LEAST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 
Information and Wire Tables on request Copperweld, Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. 











Efficient Telephone Companies will do well to 


—- this exceptional offer 


Telephone Service VO. 17 COPPER CLAD DROP WIRE 


rubber covered, weatherproof insulated. 
standard and perfect, coils 500 ft. 


$8.50 per 1000 feet 


(f. o. b. Harrisburg, Penna.) 





can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. iaonatiguaaiaiinceians 
You will find such apparatus Terms sight-draft BL attached. 
advertised in TELEPHONY. _W. W. JOHNSTON 


‘ Siecteion D. C. 
} 
Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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V aleatiens —Super vision— Plant —Inductive Interference 
Eupert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


_ Monadnock Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II). 
Teleph Wabash 5212 

















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
fem of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


eer bo Aessunting, Svs System 











ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING oe ENGINEER 
Appreisai and Supervision 
Oana ervange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephene Bidg Kansas City, Me. 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The cepa Standard 


lem and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Sees = Bldg., 


Exclusive Teleph A tants 





Indianapolis, Ind. 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Beak Bidg., Chicago 








TELEPHONY 


PRINCETON, Itt.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Bureau County 
Independent Telephone Co. four members 
were reélected to the board of directors 
as follows: Frank W. Morrasy, W. E. 
Sapp, S. S. Harris, and H. G. Wells. The 
old officers were reélected as follows: 
President and manager, Elmer Sapp; sec- 
retary, S. S. Harris; treasurer, C. V. 
Field; assistant treasurer, Douglas Mose- 
ley. 

BricHtTon, Itt.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Brighton Tele- 
phone Co. F. W. Schroeder, T. L. Stroh- 
beck and Henry Stamme were elected to 
the board of directors for terms of three 
years. The board met later and organized 
by electing the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Bohn; vice-president, F. W. 
Schroeder ; secretary, W. A. Chase; treas- 
urer, J. J. Kelsey. The board also ap- 
pointed W. G. Hunt as manager. 

WoopHUuLL, ILt.—At the annual meeting 
of the Woodhull Village Telephone Co. 
the following directors and officers were 
elected to succeed themselves: S. H. White- 
comb, president; Elie Charlson, treasurer ; 
E. J. Wendt, vice-president; G. E. Swan- 
son, secretary. 

Farrpury, Irt.—The Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. has elected the following 
officers and directors for the ensuing year: 
John Wantland, president; O. R. Vail, 
secretary; William Barnes, treasurer; 
John Hacker, director. 

AvpHA, Itt—The Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Alpha held its annual business meet- 
ing and election of officers recently at 
which the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, J. W. Johnson; 
vice-president, J. W. Andrews; secretary 
and treasurer, W. L. Eiker; directors, J. 
W. Andrews, William Rutledge and H. D. 
Hawley. 

SHELLSBURG, Iowa.—New directors of 
the Farmers’ Telephone Co. are: John 
Meek, Peter Bergen, Lewis Dice, Roy 
Norris, Joe Hagan, J. M. Hayes, Steve 
Bonesteel, Robert McCormick, D. K. John- 
son, O. V. Young, James Maxon, Frank 
Hatfield, Will Rambo, Wiley Jones and 
Walter Duncklee. 

Tracy, Iowa.—The Tracy Telephone 
Co. held its annual election recently and 
elected the following officers for the new 
year: Will Cummings, president; Floyd 
Lyman, secretary; J. S. McCrillis, treas- 
urer. 

MonmoutTH, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Keystone Monmouth Telephone 
Co. the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, D. B. Staggs; 
secretary and treasurer, C. A. Menold; 
directors, Jos. Kosticheck, Dave Voelkers, 
E. S. Heath, F. N. Waugh and John Ben- 
nescheck. 

MontezuMA, Iowa—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Monte- 
zuma Mutual Telephone Co. all the old 
officers and directors were reélected. They 
are as follows: President, G. W. Hawkins ; 
vice-president, Charles Sweny; secretary, 
Harold Bone; treasurer, A. C. Heath; di- 
rectors (three-year term), S. A. Buffman 
and Clyde McFarlin. 

Mues, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of 
the Miles Switchboard Co. the following 
officers and directors were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. W. Baker; secretary and treasur- 
er, W. J. Wilson; manager, W. J. Wilson; 
directors, C. J. Kellogg, Chas. Jargo, Bert 
Menneke, W. H. Bates and Ray Corlis. 

LeCrarire, Iowa.—The stockholders of 
the LeClaire Independent Telephone Co. 
held their annual meeting recently and 
elected officers and directors for the com- 
ing year as follows: President, C. C. Hile- 
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Ss Times Faster 


Chicago, ill, 











GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Constructien 














CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Arnold Covers 
for 
Telephone Books 


Save replacement cost 
of Public Station Di- 
rectories by protecting 
Gon apie “4 son 
roug ndling. N 

furnished in Senile 
Library Buckram — 
eet | in gold or 
printed. Send direc- 
tory size for prices 
and full particulars. 


ARNOLD COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Originators of the Telephone Book Cover” 





man; vice-president, J. P. Suiter; secre- 
tary, C. C. Brown; treasurer, E. G. Weis- 
man; director, J. J. Ryan. 


Miscellaneous. 


SxraTook, Oxra.—E. W. Hilburn of 
Grapevine, Texas, has purchased the Skia- 
took Telephone Co. from H. A. Davis. 

PaGceLannp, S. C.—P. M. Rogers and 
Raymond Rogers have bought out the 
Pageland Telephone Co. They have al- 
ready taken charge of the properties 
which they will operate under the same 
name. 

Cotorapo, TExAs.—The local exchange 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was completely destroyed by fire recently. 
The loss was estimated at $12,000. 

LittLerIeLp, Texas.— The Littlefield 
Telephone Exchange was sold recently by 
Mrs. Mary C. Williams to H. S. Snod- 
grass, of Roaring Springs, for a cash con- 
sideration of $10,000. 








FOR SALE 


FOR. SALE—Better Service. Win 
the public with the “Standard Art 
Code.” Booklet on request. Address 
Rachel H. Colborn, Logan, Kans. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








